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The View’ fhe i in the City 


' We have of 
the results of the investigations of the 
the Illinois legis- 
lature as to the causes which lead to 
vice, and particularly among women. 
One can readily see that there is some- 
thing 








ed at Des Motnes lowa, as sec ond class m utter. 








previously given some 


vice commission of 


radically wrong where one firm 


has a profit of twelve millions and 
pays a large per cent of its women 
employes much less than the cost of 
a decent living. There is something 
wrong, radically wrong, where wealth 
accumulates and men decay. It is a 


good thing to have this matter inves- 
tigated not only in Illinois, but in all 
states that are so unfortunate as to 
have large cities within their borders. 
For the problem of the city is the big- 
gest problem of this generation. 

It is not fair to assume that low 
wages are the only cause of immoral- 
ity and vice among women in the cit- 
ies. Starvation wages of course lead 


to temptation, and in young women to 


very great temptation; for women 
love to appear beautiful. No one can 
find fault with that instinct It was 
placed there for a good purpose. Wom- 
en aiso naturally want the society of 
men, as men do of women; and this, 
too, is natural. 

In order that boys and girls. or 

ung men and women can meet to- 


x 
gether, there should be opportunities 


to do so free from great temptations: 
and this the city does not furnish to a 
great majority of the working girls. 


The very existence of society depends 
yn the proper mating of those of mar- 
riageable age. Proper mating requires 
proper courting; and the street is not 


the place for that. 

We believe that one of the great 
evils of the city is the public dancé 
hall. Now, men and women both nat- 
urally have dancing feet. The church 
generally has tabooed dancing as a sin 
in itself, which we think has been a 
mistake. We believe these unregu- 


jlated dance halls are a frequent source 
oi impurity and lives of impurity, and 
they should be most rigidly controlled 
by the proper authorities. It is need- 
less to say that the saloon is one of 
the prominent sources of crime, the 
more so because it is organized and 
has tremendous political influence, en- 
abling either party to get control of 
government through this organized in- 
fluence. The object of this organiza- 
tion is simply to cultivate in young 
men the habit of drink. Put the saloon 


and the dance hall together, and you 
nave a tremendous force for evil. It 
therefore is the duty of Christians to 
use their influence to give voung pneo- 








certain 
sister 


We know a man who met a 
young n the admirer of 


an his 
te, and 


at the ga forbade him entrance 
to the house, The father, heavily en- 
grossed i business, did not know, but 
the Ss aitiar knew. Any young man 
can know; but the leper must feel 
that he is face to face with a clean 


young man, else it would avail little. 
We hardly know which to admire the 
more, the clean young man or the vir- 
tuous woman. They are the jewels of 
civilization. Until moral leprosy is 
suppressed and driven out of society, 


we must expect the degradation of 
young women. 

But back of all this there is a sore 
evil, and the root of them all: the 
lack of real religious principle. The 


teaching of some of our colleges has 
led to the eclipse of faith and often to 
the destruction of it altogether, to an 
epicurean mode of life, as though there 
were no God and no judgment, and as 
if man were nothing more than the 
brute beast for whom there is no here- 
after. And this infidelity is often 
masked under the guise of scholarship. 
It is taught in our colleges, and the 
principles that lead to it are taught 
in some of our theological seminaries. 
This condition of things is a shame to 
a nation which in any sense calls it- 
self a Christian nation. 

You can not expect a man under 
temptation to walk straight unless he 
has a realization that “Thou God seest 
me.”’ That's the cure and the only cure 
for vice in the city and crookedness in 
the country. Physicians are discover- 
ing that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” Therefore, 
we must go back to the homes of the 
people, if we wish to reform the na- 
tion. The poor woman who allows her 
girls on the streets at night, or to go 
out alone to see a friend, without know- 
ing that she goes there or stays there, 
and the rich or well-to-do woman who 





devotes herself to her amusements, are 
neither of them fit mothers or exam- 
ples for the rising generation One 
beauty of the farm home is that the 
children are at home after night. The 
curse of the city is that they are out 


at night. No parents should be ignor- 
ant of where their boys and girls are 
after night. They should Know for a 
certainty; and if this interferes with 
other things, let the other things go. 





Hunting for Trouble? 


Probably in no nation of the first 
class in the world is there a more 
widespread and sincere sentiment for 
the elimination of war and the estab- 
lishment of peace than there is in the 
United States. Our people generally 
look upon war as cruel, wasteful of 
human life and seepeet Gad wicked 
except when waged in the cause of 
human rights. It is surprising, in 
view of this general sentiment, that 
Wwe so often put ourselves in an atti- 
tude of looking for trouble. We made 
a treaty concerning the Panama canal 
by which we agreed that the ships of 
commerce of ali nations should have 


the use of the canal on the same basis. 
Tr is possible that by using 


violence 





just the same. 





The Silo a Means of Grace 


silage, sweet silage, sil- 


Silage, good 
age made in a good silo, 
cement or hollow 
made from corn matured and 
ramped down and watered, if 
necessary, is grateful to the cow to the 
steer, to the calf, and in small amounts 
to the horse, to the sheep and even to 
the chicken. It is a means of mate- 
rial physical upbuilding, of efficiency, 
whether in putting flesh on the bones, 
fat on the ribs, or milk in the pail. 
This is all the grace that the animal 
knows about. It accepts it as an ex- 
pression of the favor of the farmer, a 
sort of spiritual bond between the 
owner and his live stock, an expres- 
sion of good-will, which means money 
in the bank, comfort and satisfaction 
in farming, and the evidence of a high- 
er type of farming and a better life 
in the country. Such is silage to 
about everything on the farm that 
walks on four legs. 

It is the silo itself, and not the sil- 
age, that is a means of grace to the 
farmer. Singulariy enough, this bene- 
fit to the farmer grows out of what he 
thinks is the greatest objection to it, 
even as our afflictions and difficulties, 
if rightly met, are the most efficient 
means of intellectual, spiritual and 
physical development. 

When a farmer thinks of putting up 
a silo, he is apt to be surprised at the 
cost, not of the material itself but of 
the labor in putting it up, and even 
more so at the cost of the silage cut- 
ter and power to run it. When he has 
mastered this difficulty, then comes an 
even worse trouble, and that is the 
help that is necessary to get it filled 
promptly. 

We are rather glad of all this, be- 
cause it is this very expensiveness that 
makes it a means of grace to the 
farmer. He is in a measure compelled 
to avoid the expense, or as much of it 
as possible. To do this, he resorts to 
cooperation with other farmers, so 
that they may share the expense with 
him. As one large silage cutter and 
one gasoline engine of about twenty to 
twenty-four horse power will do the 
work of three or four farmers, he is in 
a measure forced into codperation with 
his neighbors. 

We have never known men in any 
part of the world to coédperate until 
experience forced them to do so; evgn 
as we have known few men to do much 
of anything worth while until some 
kind of force from outside brought out 
and developed the best that was in 
them. The introduction of the silo 
has given a vast impetus to the coop- 
erative movement in the west. Men 
are beginning to see that the same 
gasoline engine will fill all the silos 
in the immediate neighborhood, will 
run a small threshing machine, will 
run a hay baler, will cut all the wood 
in the neighborhood, will grind the 
corn and cob meal; in short, will be a 
labor saver both in the house and in 
the field. It is for this reason that we 


whether that 
brick, 
well 


be of wood, 


well 





er that will enable farmers to be jn- 
dependent of the threshing crew, of 
the grain buyer and of the miller. thus 
acting With real fattacr tte independ- 


ence of other classes? 

When we talk about this to farmers 
they say: “I can’t co6perate with my 
neighbors.” They seem to think that 
a justification of their backwardness 
in keeping in step with the times. It 
looks quite different to us. It means: 





I don’t want to codperate with m 
neighbors. Men can cooperate when 
they want to. They can do almost 


anything they really want to. If there 
be first a willing mind, all things in 
reason are possible. 

Say, let us tell you something: | 
you will start in to coOperate with you 
neighbor in filling your silo, in ownin 
a power jointly, with some competent 
man to run it, that will bale your hay 
for you, if you have hay to sell; that 
will bale your straw so that you can 
put it in small space; that will grind 
your corn and cob meal or your corn, 
you will find out that your neighbor, 
with whom you have not been on as 
cordial terms as country folks ough 
to be, is a whole lot better man thar 
you think he is. Having learned to 
cooperate with him in these things 
that put money in your pocket, you 
will learn to co6perate with him in 
those larger things that mean a better 
life in the farming community. For, 
whether we will or not, if we are to 
prosper financially, socially, inteilectu- 
ally, if we are to make life on the 
farm really worth living, we must 
learn to get together, to codperate with 
each other. Codperating is just get- 
ting together and pulling together, 
rather than each working independent- 
ly without regard to the interests and 
well-being of his neighbor. The silo 
is a means of grace to the man who 
wants to grow in grace, because to get 
the most out of it we must get togetii- 
er and work together. 
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Better Distribution Needed 


The members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Farmers’ Union, who re- 
cently met at Fort Worth, Texas, think 
that there is too much effort to 


crease production on the farm and too 
little effort to improve methods of dis- 
tribution. They passed resolutions con- 
demning the practice of offering prizes 
for large yields of grain. They say 
that this kind of work turns the mind 
of the child from practical to fancy 
farming, and its effect is immoral 
where the cost of growing the prize 
crop enters into the value of the crop 
itself. They say further: 

“Production is not a problem that 
we submit to the business interes's 
for solution. It is caring for the sur- 
plus product that concerns us, and one 
in which we ask the coéperation oi 
strong men with wide experience and 
world-vision in business. The impor- 
tant assistance that business men can 
render is the increasing the value of 
our products while in fhe hands of the 
producer, to a more intelligent ani 
systematic method of marketing, a1 
thereby making our securities mor: 
stable.” 
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Weeds 


«Thorns and thistles shall it bring 
Whether we take this as a 


for ; / 
curse a prophecy, it certainly has 
peen fulfilled. We seldom see a piece 
of nd so poor that it will not grow 
weeds, and the richer the ground, the 
grea he weed crop. We are some- 
times izzled to know how the seeds 
of so many different varieties of weeds 
a the ground. It is not strange, 
ho’ for they are blown by the 
win carried by streams, and by 
birds, and by live stock. They are 
fue swimmers, expert  aeronauts. 
Whatever else may be said about a 
1 land, you will always find 
t e soil is well stocked with 
a) 


\ is are of three different kinds: 
inuals. biennials and perennials. An- 


nua s may be divided into two classes 
—winter annuals and summer annu- 
als. Sometimes annuals germinate in 
the spring and perish with the sea- 
¢ Winter annuals germinate in 


nmer or fall, live through the 
winter and seed early in the summer. 


Again, some of them germinate at the 
temperature of wheat and oats, and 
fi at reason are most easily dis- 
posed of. Others germinate at the 
temperature of corn, pumpkins and 
corghum, and these have to be dealt 

Vv ater, 
T biennials grow one year, living 
over winter, and produce seed the 
common example of 


next year. A 
these is the burdock. Others are pe- 
rennials, living indefinitely from year 
veal Some of the worst of these 
out underground stems or root- 
stocks, throwing out buds like the 
stocks above ground, and soon cover 
the entire neighborhood. Fine ex- 
amples of these are Canada thistle, 
sow thistle, milkweed and horse net- 
tle. The poorer land gets, the greater 
the proportion of biennial and peren- 
nial weeds. They fit into the hard 
tions. At this season of the year 

e farmer has mostly to deal with 


nals 





a? 


cond 





any of our plants may become 
weeds; for any plant out of place is 
White clover in a meadow is 
a so is blue grass. These are 
probably the two worst weeds that 
are found in the alfalfa patch. 


a weed: 


One of the great problems of the 
farmer is to know how to deal with 
these weeds. A weed in a cultivated 


field does damage in three ways. First, 
it wastes the fertility of the soil. Sec- 
ond, it robs the growing crop of mois- 
ture it might have. Third, it perpet- 
uates itself. 

£ perpetuating power of some of 
weeds is really wonderful. The 
most weeds will remain in 
the ground indefinitely. This is not a 


these 


seeds of 


guess While corn will rot in wet 
ground at a low temperature, the seed 
of the velvet weed will remain there 


for twenty vears. You may dig up 
dirt from the subsoil, kiln dry it, and 
let it stand till your grandson not yet 


born is twenty-one years old; then 
give it the right conditions, and the 
weed will grow. The farmer must 


therefore carry on an unending war- 
fare against weeds. While he may 
greativ reduce the number, he can not 
hope to get rid of them aitogetfer, for 
ther are constantly coming in in the 
Ways we have mentioned. ° 
In all our suggestions as to prepar- 
ng the seed bed, we have always kept 
in mind the weeds. If the farmer 
disks his corn stubble as soon as he 
can get rid of the stalks (and the 
sooner he does that, the better), he 
Will destroy mflions of weeds. When 
he plows the ground, he will destroy 
millions more; and every time he har- 
rows it, he will destroy other millions. 
If he will give the corn ground thor- 
ouch cultivation after he has planted 
uh corn and before it is up, he will 
des roy unnumbered millions more. 
then if he will harrow it or use a 
Weeder after it is up two or three 
inches, he will, by that time, have de- 
Stroyed the great majority of the 
Weeds that will come up in the spring 
Oi ‘hat year. Weeds are so abundant 
that the farmer must use every means 
0! getting rid of them, killing them in 
the bloom of their youth, in “the 
White,” before they have absorbed 
- isture, before they have made any 
Craits on the fertility of the soil, and 
‘ong before they have time to perpet- 
uate their evil kind. 

-t the farmer will not take these 








methods of killing weeds while he is 
preparing the seed bed for oats or 
spring wheat or corn, there is nothing 
left for him but to take his medicine. 
There are other ways of killing weeds 
besides killing them outright. There 
is not much chance for weeds to grow 
on a well-prepared seed bed, where a 
full stand of any spring grain has been 
secured. They will germinate. They 
will try to grow; but neither a weed 
nor a useful plant can grow without 
sunshine or access to the air, and they 
will be smothered out. You don’t find 
many weeds in a well-seeded pasture 
where there is a good stand of grass, 
for the simple reason that the grass 
gets ahead and smothers them out. 
Weeds start to grow every spring in 
the fields of winter wheat; but if the 
farmer has the sagacity to harrow his 
wheat, seed it down to clover and 
timothy, and cover the grass seeds by 
harrowing the wheat and at the same 
time breaking the crust and allowing 
the air to have access to the land, he 
will not be bothered with weeds in 
the erop. The man who neglects all! 
this must expect to have weeds. 
Someone will ask: What’s the good 
of weeds anyhow? They have their 
place. They are nature’s method of 
restoring fertility to wasted soil. They 
cover it as with a blanket: First, the 


weeds, adding something to the fer- 
tility of the soil; then brush, then 
small trees, then the forest. Give na- 


ture time enough, and she will restore 
fertility to any soil. 

In short, if we do not control the 
weeds, they will control us. Having 
controlled us and driven us off the 
land, as many hundreds of farmers in 
the south have been driven, nature 
takes hold and begins to build up the 
land again, and in doing this she gets 
good service out of Weeds. 





The Crop Improvement Com- 
mittee and the Farmer 


An Jllinois subscriber writes: 

“Overtures have been made to me 
by Bert Ball, secretary of the Crop 
Improvement Committee, of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, looking to the 
organization of the farmers of this 
county and the installation of an ag- 
ricultural adviser. We farmers natur- 
ally ask ourselves: ‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?’ and 
should not the board of trade and the 
merchants’ exchanges better give a 
little attention to their own needed 
reforms before they try to help the 
farmer. In view of the bill Senator 
Cummins has introduced in the United 
States senate to bar stock gambling, 
and on which comment at some length 
was given in your issue of January 
3lst, it would seem that the farmers 
might well take with a grain of salt 
the great interest manifested by the 
‘powers that be’ for the farmers. It 
is obvious that there is needed a more 
scientific husbandry of the soil, great- 
er production, and better distribution, 
culminating in greater community up- 
lift. But we hesitate to be led by, or 
be tied by any strings to any organiza- 
tion that may countenance stock gam- 
bling. A line on this subject would 
please us.” 

We publish the foregoing because 
the thought which is in the mind of 
this correspondent is undoubtedly in 
the minds of many other readers who 
have been considering the question of 
establishing county agricultural ad- 
visers. First as to the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee, of which Mr. Ball is 


secretary. This committee has the 
support of the boards of trade, pro- 
duce exchanges, grain exchanges, 
chambers of commerce, and similar or- 
ganizations of the principal cities of 
the western country. The Crop Im- 
provement Committee is simply one 
of the arms of this Council of Grain 
Exchanges, and the chairman of this 
particular committee is Mr. J. P. Mur- 
ray, of Chicago. The members of the 
committee are from the principal cit- 
ies, such as New York, Minneapgalis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Philadelphia, 


Duluth, Omaha, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Baltimore, Buffalo, Des 
Moines. The work of the Crop Im- 


provement Committee is primarily to 
increase the yield and quality of grain. 
To this end, it has a publicity bureau 
which furnishes articles on better 
methods of growing grain to all papers 








which will print them. The commit- 
tee has taken especial interest in the 
movement to locate the county agri- 
cultural advisers in the greatest pos- 
sible number of counties in the grain 
territory, believing that these county 
advisers can be very helpful to the 
farmers not only in grain growing, but 
in every line of agricultural work. 
When the work of the committee in 
this direction came to the attention 
of Mr. Rosenwald, of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., he was so favorably impressed 
with the plan and so optimistic of the 
benefits which might result from it, 
that he donated $100,000 toward the 
work, specifying that this should be 
used toward defraying the expenses 
of the county advisers, and limiting 
the amount contributed to each coun- 
ty to $1,000. Mr. Ball advises us that 
up until March 15th, a total of forty- 
three checks of $1,000 each have been 
sent out to forty-three different coun- 
ties scattered afl over the United 
States, and that the remainder of the 
sum will be exhausted by filling the 
demands which have already been 
made. This money is given without 
any conditions other than that the 
work be organized under plans ap- 
proved by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the agricultural 
colleges in the states where the coun- 
ties are located, and the organization 
of business men and farmers in each 
county. Several counties have been 
organized in Iowa, Illinois and the Da- 
kotas. Concerning the work of the 
advisers in the counties which have 
been organized, we shall have some- 
thing further to say in the future. 
The foregoing, we think, furnishes 
the information needed to give our 
readers an idea of the organization of 
the work. Now, answering the thought 
which is in the mind of our corre- 
spondent. Is there any reason why 
the farmers of a county who desire to 
bring about an improvement in the 
methods of growing grain and feeding 
it to live stock, or selling it on the 
market, should refuse to avail them- 
selves of the assistance of an organ- 
ization of this kind? We have just this 
suggestion to make: Granting, if you 
please, that the interests of the farm- 
er, and some of the’ concerns which 
are backing this movement, are at 
times antagonistic, is not this a line 
of work in which both can work to- 
gether to their mutual benefit? And 
if this question can be answered in 


the affirmative, is there any good rea-> 


son why they should not do so? Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has not as yet been able 
to see such a reason. 

If good, level-headed men are se- 
lected as county advisers, they can be 
of very great help in furnishing tech- 
nical information, in enlisting the boys 
and girls in clubs, in holding short 
courses, and in stimulating other lines 
of agricultural activity which make 
for the good of the community. To 
the extent that their work is helpful, 
they should receive the support of the 
farmer. 

The suggestion that we are doing 
too much to increase the crop yields 
and too little to improve our methods 
of marketing is worthy of considera- 
tion. But if we get in the habit of 
coming together to study improved 
methods of crop growing and of feed- 
ing live stock, it will be all the easier 
to form co6éperative selling and mar- 
keting associations. 

The right sort of a county adviser 
can help all along the line. 





Making Hog Cholera Serum 


The new law with reference to hog 
cholera serum is now in force in Iowa. 
The law provides that the serum lab- 
oratory shall be established at the Ag- 
ricultural College, and that fhe presi- 
dent of the college shall appoint the 
director of the laboratory and such as- 
sistants as shall be necessary to carry 
on the work. The serum will be fur- 
nished to any person in the state of 
Iowa, for use in his own herd, at the 
approximate cost of manufacture, 
which must be stated on the package. 
Any surplus serum not needed for use 
in Iowa may be sold by the laboratory 
at a reasonable profit to anyone out- 
side of the state. The director of the 
serum laboratory is authorized to pur- 
chase serum which he deems reliable 
and sell the same at approximate cost 
if at any time it appears that the state 
laboratory can not make enough serum 
to supply the demand. Any person 
who desires to sell other serum in 





Iowa must make application to the di- 
rector of the serum laboratory, and 
must receive a permit from him which 
will be issued only when the serum 
has been tested and meets the requvire+ 
ments. Severe restrictions are placed 
about the use of virulent blood or virus 
from cholera infected hogs. The legis- 
lature appropriated $35,000 to estab- 
lish the laboratory and equipment. 





Curing Alfalfa in the Humid 
Section 


We do not need to tell our readers 
in central and western Nebraska and 
Kansas anything about curing the 
first, second or third crop of alfaifa. 
They have learned in the school of ex- 
perience, and know how to handle the 
crop so as to preserve its natura! color 
and its leafage, something so much de- 
sired by all alfalfa feeders on the farm 
and in town. Possibly a word or two 
to alfalfa growers in the humid section 
may not be out of place. 

They must not expect under ordinary 
June weather conditions, and with the 
dews they ordinarily have in that sec- 
tion at that time of tie year, to have 
alfalfa as bright in color as that grown 
where the rainfall is less, where the 
atmosphere is drier, and where there 


is nothing to prevent a good, fair 
breeze blowing almost any time. 
The first cutting of alfalfa in the 


humid section in the latitude of Des 
Moines is ordinarily the first week in 
June, At that time we do not usually 
have good haying weather. We have 
never advised growing alfalfa in a 
large way in this section, one reason 
being that we do not know how the or- 
dinary grower could cure a large acre- 
age in the best condition under these 
circumstances. Besides, it is ready at 
a time when the corn must be culti- 
vated the first time, and corn is the 
principal crop in the humid section. 
With a small acreage, however, say 
ten acres to a quarter section, it ought 
not to be difficult to get alfalfa in in 
first-class shape, if not first-class in 
appearance, 

In curing alfalfa or anything else, it 
is important that we clearly understand 
what is meant by curing hay. When’ 
the sickle severs the connection of the 
plant with the ground, it cuts off the 
supply of sap, and the problem is to 
have this sap evaporated through the 
leaves before the leaf structure is de- 
stroyed, a process which converts it 
into hay. Under western conditions, 
farmers can cut it and trust to the dry 
atmosphere, the sunshine and wind, to 
evaporate this sap before the leaf 
structure is destroyed. This is not so 
easily done in the humid section. 

The most experienced alfalfa-grow- 
ers, who grow any considerable acre- 
age of it, have therefore resorted to 
the method which our fathers and our 
grandfathers practiced in curing clover 
hay: allow it to wilt, put it up in cocks, 
cover it With a hay cap, and then allow 
it to stand until the weather is favor- 
able. It can then be opened up care- 
fully, the sun and wind evaporating the 
sap and completing the process, and it 
can then be put in the barn. 

We visited the manager of a farm in 
the Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, dis- 
trict, where a large acreage of alfalfa 
is grown, and he was taking in his hay, 
which had been put up three times and 
capped. It was more nearly like the 
first-class alfalfa of the western region 
than anything we have seen. Governor 
Hoard, of Hoard’s Dairyman, who is @ 
large alfalfa grower in YYisconsin, un- 
der conditions not widely different 
from those of the Lake Minnetonka re- 
gion, but better than the conditions in 
central Iowa, follows this same 
method. 

Our farmers do not have very much 
alfalfa hay, but we want them to be 
ready, in case this first cutting comes 
in a spell of unfavorable weather, to 
utilize hay caps and thus secure the 
best quality of alfalfa possible. We 
have never been able to cure it without 
having it discolored by dews, and usu- 
ally there is a heavy dew in June. This 
can not be avoided; but we have no 
fear, if it is cured with the leaves on 
it, but that the cow will appreciate it 
and show her appreciation by a better 
milk flow than can be secured even 
with the best clover. Bear in mind 
that the main value of alfalfa lies in 
the leaves, and hence care must be 
taken to have the alfalfa cured before 
the leaf structure is destroyed by sun- 
burn or by being heated in the mow. 
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Look pve for Dodder 


Clover and alfalfa growers will need 
to keep watch greene this month for 
the appearance of dodder in their 

te as 


fields If they are so unfortuna 

rej and there all through 
y can make up their 
sowed dodder-infested 


and in that case the} 
very close watch of it 
crop before the dodder 
dodder has attached it- 
and let loo of the 
ut on helow the pol 





should be the end of 
of dodder that is 
ad better take a h 
teh of alfalfa or clover 





off close to the ground. Be sure to get 
every particle of it cut off. T j 
it in a pile and burn it. Do this before 
it seeds 

Some of our new subscribers may not 


know What dodder is 
est parasite of clover 


] h starts 





is a beautifu 
from the seed, twines around a plant 
—which the scientists call its host 
lets go of the ground, keeps on twin- 
ing and running its tendrils or suckers 
into the plant, just as the poison ivy 
does in the tree, sucks all the juice out 
of it, keeps on growing, reaches out till 
it catches hold of another plant, and 
so on, killing every plant it can reac} 
Now the particular thing to note 
about it is that every little piece of 
this vine, no matter if not a sixteenth 
of an inch long, will take hold of any 
clover or alfalfa plant which it touch- 
es, develop into a vine, grow and pro- 
duce seed. It is worse than a worth- 
less son-in-law, who, not being able or 
willing to care for himself, lives off 
his wife’s folks. For the son-in-law is 


vellow vine, 








but one, and if he dies, that’s the end 
of him so far as the family is con- 


cerned; but every little piece of dodder 
will grow, if given half a chan 
the good lady of our 
home asked us what was the matter 
with her box plants. We found there 
was dodder on them—not clover dod- 
} 





-e 


Some vears ago 








} 


der. but the dodder that lived on gera- 
niums and some other plants in that 
bo» We tried an experiment. We cut 
it all off, every bit of it, took a little 
piece, not an eighth of an inch long, 
and put it on a plant in another box; 
ar : ; 
erefore, look out for dodder; 


the next time you buy clover or alt 





seed, especially the latter, see 
there is no ¢ dder in it Don't 
the seedsman’s word for it, for he 
1 know. Buy only the best seed; for 
with good seed there is less danger of 
finding dodder. Get a magnifying glass, 
look it over yourself; and if you see 
anything that looks suspicious to you, 


send a sample to your experiment sta- 
tion and have it examined. If there is 
no dodder in it, buy it; but beware ot 
dodder. 


Planting Corn and Cowpeas 
Together 


An Illinois Correspondent writes: 

“If I should drill my corn in twenty 
inches apart in the row, and then fol- 
low in the same row with a drill, put- 
tine in cowpeas every ten inches, what 
kind of a crop would I get?) Would th 
peas vine down the corn and prevent 
it trom earing, or would the corn do 
as Well with the peas as it would with- 
out them? My land is only about 
forty-bushel corn land My idea was 
that this would give the peas the ad- 
Valitage of a full growing season, and 
also of cultivation. I could either turn 
under the peas and stalks, or use them 











as todder.” 

Some claim that cowpeas seeded in 
corn increase the yield; others that 
they decrease the yield. The effect ot 
the cowpeas seems to depend upon the 
season If there is a fair amount of 

ntall, the vield of the corn will be 


I 

very little, if any. reduced because of 
the cowpeas. If the season is very 
dry. we would expect the cowne 

cut down the 


to 
corn bv five 








or more bus! re. If tive « 
is beine grown for silage, however, t 
reductic in viele ld be com] 
Ss i r bi ue conta 
in ww é f i \ eV 
the s ble 
1 ( re- 
Ss ‘ eas qa ¢ 
mod or ! li é 
( i be I 
e ceowpeus and the corr 








The Influence of the Agri- 
cultural Press 














14 per cent fa- 


1 papers as beil 





nstructions from 





farmers who recei 


avored demonstration agents 
favored the farm 
Spiiman s aceite 


xtension v a tl e bulletins nee by 








tical questions j 








Cottonseed Meal for Fatten- 
ae pene cn cree 














tonseed caer on 























































































Via 1f 

second year the cost of a pound of gain the silo in September, @n « , 
would be, in the case of the corn alone | green manure crop to SOW at t Ime 
cattle, 9.1 cents, and in the case of the | would be a mixture of rye a1 t 
cori and cottonseed cattle, 8.9 cent Five pecks of rye and three | :s of 

If corn may be eyo at less than 50 | vetch mixed make an excelient : 
cents a bushel, we would regard it as | for an ; ! land. 4 best 
extremely doubtful it would pay to | time to rye is : 
add cottonseed to the ration in | gust or } ptember q r 
the case of two o1 three-year-old steers | should be plowed under as er ma- 
on blue grass, Which are to be fat- | nure t ] 
tened in the dry lot in the fall. Prob- go into afta Leed 
ably the best thing would be to add | né by plowing sder 
cottonseed meal or other pr con- | s¥ ‘other clover 
centraie to the ration during “the last It clover wil ue 
two or three months of the feeding late the soil for alfalfa, but ws k 
period. If these cattle were calves or i r- 
vearlings, or if corm were higher than 
50 cents a bushel, it might pay to fee d ind 
cottonseed meal on pasture. In the | il } 
case of older cattle, however, there is it 3 = *¢ 
so little difference one way or the oth- for sure about t! 1 th ‘ p 
er that no great mistake will be made | correspordent’s ads : 
whichever plan is followed. rate, whether it be rye, oats or bar ey, 

we sugrest that our corresponds Nar- 


Quack Grass 


A Minnesota correcnordent writes: 

Qvack precs « be destroved here 
by plowing in the tall and covering 
With fresh hor manure about two 
feet deep when the roots are com- 
mencing to sprout. I should think that 
there would be a quicker method, for 
this takes two years. Is there no prep- 
aration which contains a_ sufficient 
amount of ammonia that could be 
spread over this plot of grass that 
would do the work in less time and 
with less bother? Is it the heat in the 
manure or the ammonia which kills the 
quack grass?” 

It is neither the heat of the ma- 
nure nor the ammonia which kills the 
quack grass. A deep covering of ma- 
nure prevents the quack grass leaves 
from spreadi 








z themselves out in the 
sunshine. where they 


ture starch to store away 


manutac- 
eir roots. 
The deep covering of manure really 
starves the quack grass out. Prac- 
tically all methods of quack grass er: 
ication depend upon this 











preventing the leaves from 
themselves out in the sunshine. 

Under average Iowa and Minnesota 
conditions, the practical way of killing 
out quack grass is to wait until June 
when the quack grass heads are just 
coming ouf, but before seeds have com- 


menced to for 











? 


If ae ag at this 
time go overt ground with a mower 
and cut for ] Quack grass cut for 
hay before the seeds have formed 
of excellent quality and there is 
danger whatever in feeding it ‘ 
soon as the quack grass is cut for hay 
plow deep enough to turn the plants 
nigh completely, Follow with 
set straight Every week or ten days 
ae the disking so as to prevent a!! 
growth of quack grass. This may have 
to be kept up for several months. The 
next spring start in disking again and 
keep it up until corn planting time. If 
clean cultivation is given the corn, the 
quack grass should be practically 
stamped out. Under this system a 
year’s use of the ground is lost, but 
the increased yield of crops during the 
following years because of the deep 
and thorough tillage, will often repay 
the apparent loss. 























Treatment for Sandy Bottom 
e. 
Soil 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have forty or fifty acres of 
sandy Iowa river bottom soil on our 
farm. It is not a blow sand, but is 
mixed with a yellow soil. What can 
Wwe sow on it when we plow the corn 
the last time, to make a good ferti- 
lizer? The soil is fine for rye, and 
does fairiy Well in sweet corn. It does 
not do well when planted to grass. We 
have nine or ten acres of this land 
seeded to rye, which is in good shap 
We read somewhere that by sowing 
sweet clover, you could inoculate the 
soil for a'falfa. Can we sow sweet clo- 
ver in February and plow or disk it in 
August and sow to alfalfa? It looks to 


me as if this soil would make good al- 
falfa land; it works easily and water 





does not stand on it. Would you sow 
some other clover on this soil in Feb- 
ruary, and then seed to alfalfa in Au- 
gust?” 

Cowpeas or soy beans seeded in corn 
at the last cultivation wiil probably 
produce a fairly large amount of good 
green manure for our correspondent 
If the corn Were an early variety 


it Were possible for him to get it 




















row in two or three pounds of sweer 
clover seed to the acre in the sprij 
This amount of seed will not be suff 
ficient to get a stand. It will merely 
be enough to distribute bacteria over 
the soil and in that way prepa for 
alfalfa. After the small grain is taken 
off, we would at once disk and plow, 
and then disk every week or two until 
early in August, when we would seed a 
mixture of twenty pounds of alfalfa 
and one pound of sweet clover seed to 
each acre. One further suggestion we 
would make to our correspondent ig 
that he test his sandy soil with blue 
litmus paper to see whether or not it 
needs lime. If the moist soil turns the 
paper red, he should apply a ton of 
finely ground limestone to each acre, 
This is absolutely necessary if a suec- 
cess is to be made of growing alfalfa 
Such sandy land as our correspondent 
describes is often benefited by a good 
application of barnyard manure, to 
each load of which has been added ten 
pounds of muriate of potash and 160 
povnds of finely ground rock phos- 
phate 














Limestone for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


} 


ommend feeding finely ground lime- 


stone to hogs. I would like to know 
where to buy it.” 


large number of inquiries sin 








many lime quarries in the corn belt 
pped to grind up raw lime c 
of those handling finely 





limestone in Be states of Iowa and Il- 
linois may be secured by writing to 
the Iowa experiment station at Ames, 
and the Illinois station at Urbana. It 
is not absolutely necessary that the 

s should have their lime rock in the 
freshly ground form. Slaked lime is 
also gocd. Of course, We would not 
1 


hog 


the caustic lime. 





I have noticed that you often rec- 





indicate that there are not very 
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— and lowa 


Little Holland, one-fifth the size of 
Jow: with 6,000,000 peopie, has 
ruc! teach the corn belt. Forty 
sas eo Dutch agriculture was not 
‘ving, What little tariff had been 
a , farm products was taken off 
att time and the farmers of the 
tie ands were feeling for the first 


keen edge of competition with 
shipped in at low prices 


rs ralns 

fri ir own Mississippi valley. The 
Dutch farmers had always worked hard 
—but now came the necessity for brain 
work as Well as hand work. How they 
met their problem during the period of 
vet extending from 1870 to 1910 is 
told part by comparative figures of 
ere ields. During the decade of 1870 
r) ISSO, the average yield of wheat 
was 24.5 bushels per acre. During each 


ul ding ten years the Dutch, by the 
application of brains, tillage and fer- 
lizer, inereased this yield, until by 
i st ten years of the twentieth cen- 

had reached 33 bushels per 


in like manner rye increased in 
bushels to 26 


wield from 16 bushels; 





BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


There are still some 
“mossbacks” in Holland who grow 
wheat on an extensive scale. Never- 
theless, after the ’70’s most of the farm- 
ers gradually grew less wheat. Today, 
30 per cent less wheat is grown than 
forty years ago. Eighty per cent less 
barley is now grown than forty years 
ago. The Mississippi valley kept most 
of her oats at home to feed her own 
live stock. As a result, the Dutch 
farmers did not feel it necessary to 
grow less oats. Today they are grow- 
ing 25 per cent more oats than forty 
years ago They have gradually in- 
creased their rye and potato acreage 
by about 12 per cent. In many parts 
of Holland, the greatest change in the 
crops has been with regard to sugar 
beets, which have become more and 
more important during the last thirty 
years. Four times as many acres are 
put in sugar beets as forty years ago. 

Iowa also has changed her crops as 
the years went by. That has been 
largely because of the settleinent of 
the country. She now has 50 per cent 
more acres in corn than forty years 
ago, three times as much barley, three 


unprofitable. 














These figures regarding Holland did 
not mean so much to me until I had 
compared them with those of Iowa. I 


was astonished to find that the aver- 
age Iowa acre produced less during the 
first ten years of the twentieth century 





n it did during the period extending 
from 1870 to 1880. During the decade of 
the ‘70’s corn yielded in Iowa an aver- 
age of 24.5 bushels per acre, while dur- 
ing the first ten years of the twentieth 
century it yielded but 32.7 bushels per 
In a similar manner potatoes de- 
creased from 93 to 82 bushels per acre, 
and oats from 34.4 to 29.5 bushels per 





acre. 


acre. On the other hand, wheat in- 
creased from 11 to 14.6 bushels, and 
barley from 23.8 to 25.6 bushels. Rye 





increased .6 of a bushel per acre. Sum- 
ming up figures for Iowa, the decrease 
in acre productiveness during the forty 
years amounted to 7 per cent. 

During the last twenty years Iowa 
made a better record. For in- 
, during the first ten vears of the 
twentieth century, her average acre in 
crops has produced about 2 per cent 
more than during the last ten years of 
nineteenth century. The record of 
Holland, however, during the same pe- 
riod of time is enough to put Iowa to 
sname, for her increase in acre pro- 
ductiveness during the same period of 
time was 12.5 per cent. 


stance 


The ability to improve is the most 
reliable standard by which to judge 
anything. So far as figures go, there- 


+, it would seem that Holland agri- 
Culture must be classed as superior to 
‘-at of Iowa. For some reason the 
ch farmers have shown more capac- 
for improvement. I feel safe in 
ving, however, that in the future the 
va farmers will improve more rapid- 
than the Dutch farmers. They cer- 
tainly hove more room for improve- 


Th Dutch farmer during the last 
ty fore has shown his brain power 
not only by increasing crop yields, but 
by discontinuing crops which proved 


cats increased from 43 to 53 bushels; 
potatoes from 150 to 225 bushels; beets | 
from 11 tons to 13 tons; barley from 
44 to 50 bushels. Summing it all up, 
the average Dutch acre in the crops 
just mentioned during the forty years 
increased in productiveness 33 per 








belt are quite uniform. Over all this 
vast area corn is the chief crop; then 
come oats, hay and pasture. On the 
dge of this belt, more wheat is grown. 
In the center, more live stock is car- 
ried per acre, but on the whole, condi- 
tions vary but little. 

In Holland you will find an area of 


100 or 200 square miles devoted al- 
most exclusively to dairying. Other 


areas smaller in extent are given over 
largely to potatoes or sugar beets, with 
other crops grown to make a good ro- 
tation. Scattered over the country in 
little patches near the larger towns, 
but especialy in the provinces of North 
and South Holland near the sea coast, 
are the districts devoted to market 
gardening, bulbs and fruit growing. 

Of course, one of the great reasons 
for such improvement during the last 
forty years is coOperation. There are 
680 codperative creameries, 201 coép- 
erative cheese factories, 13 codperative 
potato flour factories, 2 codperative su- 
beet factories, 6 codperative fac- 
tories for making straw board. Then 
there are over 500 credit banks which 
loaned during the year 1909 to fhe 
farmer members over $5,000,000. Co- 
operative purchasing societies in the 
year 1997 bought $3,500,000 worth of 
fertilizer, $3,000,000 worth of feeds, 
and over $200,000 worth of seeds and 
other materials. There are over 1,200 
societies for insuring live stock. Co- 
operation is spread over the little 
country in such a network that the 
mind is bewildered, and you almost 
come to the conclusion that more 
brains are applied per acre in Holland 
than per square mile in the corn belt. 
The Dutch cooperated because they 
had to. I wonder if we will coéperate 
before we have to? 

Altogether there are about 200,000 
farmers in Holland, about the same 
number as in Iowa. There are ten 
acres in the average farm. In all of 
Holland there are only 184 men farm- 


gar 








times as much oats, and half again as 
many potatoes. She raises only one- 
fifth as much wheat and one-fourth as 
much rye. It didn’t take long for the 
Jowa farmers to find that it didn’t pay 


to grow spring wheat year after year. 
They are a little slower in shifting 
from some other of their unprofitable 


crops and taking up with newer ones. 

The Dutch make much of their mon- 
ey on crops about which the Iowa 
farmer never bothered his head—car- 


away, kohl rabi, rape for seed, mustard, 
chicory, tobacco, canary seed, beans, 
peas, and mangel beets. And besides 


the strictly farm crops, there are bulbs, 
flowers, and nursery trees grown for 
export. By long experience and care- 
ful thinking, the best Dutch farmers 
have found the crops which will pay 
best under their particular conditions 
of climate and market. Farmers can’t 
get along merely by copying their 
neighbors, unless the neighbors are 
working under the same conditions. 
Holland, about the size of the two 
southern tiers of counties in Iowa, 
presents more differences in types of 
farms than the whole corn belt, thirty 
times its size. 


The 350,000 square miles in the corn 




















ing over 250 acres; and most of them 
farm less than fifteen. Statistically, 
the average Dutch farm is made up of 
six acres of pasture, one acre of rye, 
three-fourths of an acre of potatoes, 
six-tenths of an acre of oats, one-fourth 
of an acre of sugar beets, one-fifth of 
an acre of wheat, and an acre of gar- 
den truck, fruit and odds and ends. 
On this average farm are four cows, 
six-tenths of a horse, one and one-half 
sheep, and two hogs. Of course there 
isn’t any such farm as this, except in 
the mind of the statistician. Never- 
theless these averages are interesting 


for comparison. For instance, it is 
pleasing to know that the average lowa 


farm is 156 acres, and that it is divided 
up into about forty-eight acres of corn, 
forty-six acres of pasture, twenty-four 
acres of oats, sixteen acres of meadow, 
three acres of wheat, two and one-half 
acres of barley, and fifteen and one- 
half acres of yard, barn lot, orchard 
and miscellaneous crops. In other 
words, the average Iowa farm has as 
much waste land around the house and 
barn as is in the average Dutch farm, 
On this average Iowa farm are about 
twenty cattle, forty-five hogs, five 
sheep and seven horses. The average 
Iowa farm carries about ten times as 
much live stock as the average Dutch 
farm, but the average acre of Iowa 
farm land supports only about 40 per 
cent as much live stock as the aver- 
age acre of Dutch land. It is the old 
story of the European farmers get- 
ting more per acre, but the lowa farm- 
er getting more per man. The advan- 
tage seems to be with the Iowa farm- 
er, until we remember that the filling 
up of the country will almost certainly 
cause him gradually to get less and 
less return per man, while the Dutch 
farmer, on the other hand, will just as 
certainly continue to get more and 
more per acre. We have more to learn 
from the Dutch than they from us. 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE 


FISK 


TIRES 


HEAVY CAR TYPE FISK TIRES 
Are the Product of ONE Company 
Whose Sole Effort. Since the 
Advent of the Automobile, Has 
Been to Produce the BEST Pneu- 
matic Tire 








From the beginning the Fisk Rubber 
Company has had but one policy — that is, 
to produce the BEST pneumatic tire. No 
pressure has been strong enough to 
change this policy, and every suggestion 
pointing to a reduction in quality has 
been instantly dismissed. 


The Fisk factory, always in the process of 
enlargement to meet the demand for Fisk 
Products, is devoted solely to the manu- 
facture of tires, with no side lines to 
divert attention from the one objective 
goal—to produce Greatest Tire Service. 
Reports from Fisk users everywhere 
show that this concentrated effort has 
been crowned with success. 


FISK HEAVY CAR TYPE Construc- 
tion is the result of this continued effort 
to attain tire perfection. It offers users 
uniform quality and Greatest Service in 
all Fisk Tires. A special rubber cushion 
minimizes the disastrous effect of road 
shocks, an extra breaker strip and heavier 
tread lessen the possibility of puncture 
and specially re-inforced side walls are 
provided to prevent rim cutting. 


Write Dept. 44 for Latest Fisk Booklet 


The Fisk Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y. 
DETROIT —262 Jefferson Ave. FARGO—405-407 N. Pacific Ave. 
ST. PAUL—160 West Sixth St. BUTTE—101 East Broadway 


MILWAUKEE—452 Milwaukee St. OMAHA-~—2210 Farnam St. 
DES MOINES-—911 W. Locust St. ST. LOUIS—3917 Olive St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—820 Hennepin Ave. KANSAS CITY—1604 Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO—1440 S. Michigan Bd.; 932 Sheridan Rd.; 4000 Washington Bd 


Branches in 41 Cities 
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‘|Get Your Lumber Bill 
-|Ready and Come Right 
‘| to Council Bluffs 


Our stock of bu 
plete and of the 
to be found anyw > 
any dealer $85 to $110 for an inferior ma- To prove this to you we want you to see with 
chine Cory coed, chee Bg half. Get my your own eyes. Someone may try to show you 

f con “re to buy your 


. — the disadvantages of ming 
Special i913 Offer and = haa: but mn can show you advantages 





Yes sir, I'll save you $35 to $50 












fn the first cost alone on the best, most modern, 
most sanitary and closest skimming cream 
separator ever built. When you buy the 


New Galloway Sanitary 


—vyou pay just one small profit above 
actual cost materi als and labor. Why pa: 








ng material is the most com 
grade for the least money 















90 Days FREE TRIAL that means money, quality aud buy- 
test of this machine right on your farm ing from us. 

e aRoway Sanitary skims Hep 8 trace, gears With o 1 of ber, nu WOTk, 

¥ >for now catalog andl hardware. ~to Oe ee eae 

ir machine factory, care ¢ u We 






i : tony ty the en Wy rite today. 
we. GALLOWAY COMPANY ‘ 
Gaitoway Station, Waterloo, Ia, > 463 
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C. HAFER LUMBER C0. Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Kiln Curing Alfalfa Hay 


One of the common objections of- | 


fered to alfaifa growing in the corn | 


belt is the difficulty in curing if wet 
weather comes on. Alf 
color, and the leaves shatter badly if 
weather conditions are the least bit 


unfavorable. We have not considered 


these objections enough to prevent the | 


growing of alfaifa anywhere in the 
corn belt. Nevertheless, it is interest- 
ing to know that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has been ex- 
perimenting with the kiln drying of 
alfalia hay. 

The method is to take the hay as 
soon as cut, and while it is still con- 
taining 70 to 80 per cent of moisture, 
and put it in a specially buiit hay 
drying plant artificially heated, which 
drives off all surplus moisture. The 
hay comes out at the finish containing 
from 4 to 10 per cent of water, as com- 
pared with 16 to 20 per cent in ordi- 
nary field cured hay. When the ex- 
periments were first begun, four years 
ago, it was feared that temperatures 
of 180 degrees or higher might hurt 
the feeding quality of the hay. A num- 
ber of experiments have since proved, 
however, that farm animals prefer the 
kiln hay to most field cured hay. Not 
only do the animais find the kiln dried 
hay more palatable, but chemical anal- 
yses prove that it is considerably high- 
er in muscle building material because 
there is but very little loss of leaves 
(the part of the plant which is espe- 
cially high in protein). 

In the older communities hay seems 
constantly to have an upward tending 
price, and although to many of our 
readers the idea of kiln drying hay 
may seem foolish, we nevertheless will 
briefly describe the machine used by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. There is just a bare posibil- 
ity that some of our readers will at 
some future time use just such an ap- 
paratus. The main part of the drying 
plant much resembles a large ice house 
or a small elevator in general appear- 
ance. At one end of it is a long in- 
clined passageway, reaching from the 
ground to the top of the drier. This 
is the carrier. The hay is dumped as 
it comes in from the fieid on the ele- 
vator, Which carries it up into the 
drier, Where it is passed back and forth 
over seven conveyors and finally dis- 
charged at the other end by another 
small elevator. In order to kiln dry 
a ton of alfalfa hay every three hours, 
it is reckoned that it will take a sixty- 
horse power engine and a sixty-horse 
power boiler. The Department of Ag- 
riculture experts recommend the kiln 
drying only for communities where bad 
weather often interferes with curing. 
They make the statement that the pro- 
cess for the present must be confined 
to large growers, or to small growers 
operating on a community basis. Ac- 
cording to their estimates, the drying 
plant may be expected to pay for itself 
in one to four years, depending upon 
weather conditions. 


Stale Bread as Hog Feed 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know the feeding 
value of stale bread for hogs and also 
for chickens. I can buy it for $12 per 
1,000 loaves. One thousand loaves 
weigh 8v0 pounds. Is stale bread at 
this price as cheap as tankage? 

We do not know of actual experi- 
ments comparing the feeding value of 
stale bread with other feeds for hogs. 
Wheat has been proved to be an ex- 
cellent hog feed, practically equal, 
pound for pound, to corn. Fresh bread 
has a composition much like that of 
shorts, except that it is not quite so 
rich in muscle builders, and contains 
about three times as much water. The 
chemists’ analyses indicate that fresh 
bread contains, in every 100 pounds, 
about 36 pounds of water, 8 pounds 
of digestible protein, an& 45 pounds of 
digestible starch and sugar. Stale 
bread, because it contains less water, 
is probably richer in both protein and 
carbohydrates. Pound fot pound, we 
would assign to stale bread a feeding 
value about the same as that of shorts 
No exact feeding value could be as- 
signed to stale bread without know- 
ing the percentage of water it con- 
tained and the general condition of 
this feed. For feeding in connection 
with corn, we would much prefer to 
use tankage at $2.50 per hundred than 
stale bread at $1.50 per hundred. 





alfa loses its | 


Sweet Clover as a Weed 





An Iowa correspondent writ 


“IT would like to know whi 


| clover should be cut for hay ; shy 

| my neighbors tell me that. rt 
bor does not wish it, you can ae 
sweet clover, because of the ]j te 
of the seed blowing over ; 
neighbor's field, the law giving as a 
weed.” 

There is nothing in the lay pre. 
vent any man from seeding sw ‘Cle. 
ver on his farm. The noxious weeds 
according to the Iowa law, are uack 
grass, curled dock, buckhorn, wild pap. 
snip, horse nettle, velvet weed, ang 
burdock. Sweet clover is not nox- 
ious weed in any sense of the word, 








It is very easily controlled, either py 


clean cultivation or by 
ing. 


frequent mow. 


The proper time to cut sweet clover 
for hay the first season of its growth 
is in August or September, atter jt 
has made as large a growth as it will 
for the season. The second season, 
two cuttings may be had. The first 
one should be made early in the sea- 
son, before the blossom buds come 
out. If it is delayed beyond this time 


the hay is woody. In 


cutting sweet 


clover for hay, the mower should be 


set rather high. 





Setting and Bracing Corner 


Posts 


An Iowa reader has asked for plans 
for bracing corner posts. A number 
ot years ago we published a large num- 
ber of different methods for success- 


fully setting the corner 


post. We pub- 
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WH EN you buy 

Paris Green, you 
want to be sure that it 
will! do what you buy it 
for—kill potat:: bugs and 
other pests of their kind. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co.’s 
Pure Paris Green is made for 
bug-slaughter; nothing else 
—nothing less. We = guar- 
anty its purity and strength. 


Devoe sprays for fruit trees 
—Arsenate of Lead, Lime 
and Sulphur Solution help to 
make better fruit and more 
of it. No better investment. 


Ot dealers everywhere. If yours 
does not sell Devoe, better write us. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
171 West Randolph St. 
Chicago 


New York Kansas City 


Largest makers of pure paints 


aa Engines 


Sold Direct 
to You at 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


60 beest “vom » Trial—You Run No Risk 


The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E. H. Witte, mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user. Any size from 1% to 40 horse-power 

tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 















to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
&> se at our plant, as we own our gas 
well; testing, heating, lightingfuel, all free. 





Take a day, trial. ive year guarantee. 
rite for book, **How to Judge a Gasoline En- 
you and complete catalog. Our wholesale 
story prices will interest you mightily. Write 
’, telling us size engine you need. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1531 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE 
Cuts Gasoline 
Bills in Half 


wR a 

















and Save Big Money Money 


Send for amazing low 
-price on genuine 
Edwards Steel Shingles 
They beat wood shingles 
and prepared roofing 8 
poe . yet cost nek less. 
nd we pay freight! 


Edwards oe 


are cosranteed rust-proof, fire-pruof, etning-ores vend 
weather-proof—due to our famous Tightcote Process. No 
Painting, no patching, no hiring mechanics—any a can 


qu aythem. Made in big sheets ready to put on over old 
Poof cor sheathing. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed against 
light z by 8 $10,000 Guaranty Bond. Over 100,000 Edwards 
roofs in U.S. Made by biggest sheet-metal maker in the world. 
Post nt now brings Catalog 5356 and Special Factory- 
Prices rs return mail. Give etze of roofifyoucan. (88) 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 53305-5356 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 


CUP ‘ELEVATOR 


Always ready for 

use. Placed in- 

sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


ST 1N YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
“he first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
Dians which save youmoney, Write for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOx 69 MORTON, ILL- 




















Yellow Locust, Catalpa and 
Osage Orange for Low 


Ground 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a pod of yellow or black locust, and 
writes: 

“IT am sending you a pod from a 
small tree which a neighbor says is 
black locust. I wish.to know if it is 
the right kind for post timber, and if 
it will grow from seed. What is the 
best way to start black locust from 
seed? I have a good bottom farm, and 
have a strip of land from two to four 
rods wide between a levee and a creek, 
on which I wish to grow post timber. 
Do you think that locusts would do 
well in that kind of a place? Would 
catalpa or osage orange do well there? 
Or would an overfiow hurt them? Can 
you tell me where I can get the seed, 
or plants? What varieties do you con- 
sider best under these conditions, and 
whieh of these trees make the best 
posts and the fastest growth?” 

The yellow or black locust is a 
splendid fence post tree. It is fully 
equal to the red cedar in durability, 


and is excelled only by the osage 
orange. Locusts are fairly easy to 
grow, and their growth is quite rapid. 


Unfortunately, they are troubled in 
most localities by the locust borer. 
This makes the growing of locusts im- 
practical over much of the corn belt. 
If our correspondent finds that the lo- 
cust trees in his locality seem to be 
free from the pest, he might take the 
chance of growing locusts on his bot- 
tom ground. The native home of the 
locust is in deep, rich soil along the 
streams. It will stand a little over- 
fiow, but if water stands around it for 
any great length of time, or if the 
soil is wet and heavy, it will not do 
well. Growing locusts from seed is 
not difficult. Over winter, the seed 
should be kept in a dry place. Then, 
just before planting, hot water should 
be poured over it and the seeds al- 
lowed to stand until cool. All of the 
seeds which have swelled by this time 
are in condition to plant. Those seeds 
that have not swelled should be treat- 
ed again. About half of the seed that 
is treated in this way will germinate 
the first year. The seed must be put 
in the ground immediately after soak- 
ing, in rows two or three feet apart, 
an inch apart in the row, and covered 
with one-half inch of soil kept moist 
until the seed germinates. The first 
year, the young locust trees in the 
row should be given cultivation as for 
corn. The next vear they may be set 
out in their permanent location. 

Osage orange likes the same kind of 
soil as the black locust. It does not 
grow quite so fast, but it furnishes 
fence posts which can not be excelled 
for durability. There are records of 
osage orange fences forty years of age 
—nearly every post of which is still in 
first-class condition. The osage or- 
ange may be grown from seed, or the 
seedlings may be bought from any 
first-class nursery company. The plan 
of growing from seed is to soak the 
“oranges’ ’in cold water until the pulp 
is so softened that the seed may be 
taken out. The seed is sown in the 
same manner as locust seed, but there 
is no necessity for treating it with hot 
water. The seed should not be cov- 
ered quite so deep as the locust seed, 
and a little extra pains should be taken 
to keep the soil moist until germina- 
tion. 

Because of its more rapid growth, 
the hardy catalpa is more popular than 
either the osage orange or the locust. 
Catalpa fence posts last better than 
oak or ash, but they are not nearly 
equal to the red cedar, locust or osage 
orange. The average catalpa post will 
last very nicely for ten years, but af- 
ter that seems to deteriorate rapidly. 
The catalpa is probably being planted 
more extensively for fence posts than 
any other species. It is quite readily 
grown from seed, or the seedlings may 
be bought from any standard nursery- 
man. In buying either catalpa seed 
or seedlings, special pains must be 
taken to secure the catalpa speciosa, 
or the hardy variety. In planting, the 
seedlings, it is impossible to tell by 
examination whether or not they are 
of the hardy variety. The only thing 
to do is to take the guarantee of a 
first-class nurseryman. Hardy catalpa 
seed differs from the other sort in be- 
ing much broader in proportion to its 
length. Hardy catalpa seed should be 


' about one-fourth as wide as it is long, 





while the other sort is only about one- 
seventh as wide as long. Where prac- 
tical, the best way to secure hardy 
catalpa seed is to gather it from trees 
which are known to be of the hardy 
sort. A hardy catalpa tree grows 
straight, and the bark on the old stem 
is rough; the seed pods are from sev- 
en to twenty inches long, and are not 
very thick on the tree. Generally, only 
two or three are found in a cluster. 

The method ot growing catalpa 
trees from seed is simple. About corn 
planting time, they should be planted 
in the same manner as described for 
the locust and osage orange. 

Our correspondent might grow the 
osage orange, catalpa and locust in 
combination. The catalpa would grow 
rapidly, and the osage orange would 
come on to take its place when cut 
for posts. The osage orange will stand 
shade pretty well. Black locust will 
not stand shade so well, and it might 
be a good thing not to plant much of 
it With these other two species. 


Ergot On Wild Rye 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know the habits of 
wild rye, or ergot, as it grows in lowa. 
Is it difficult to eradicate? I see it 
growing abundantly along your high- 
ways, and in your stacks of hay. Does 
it grow on cultivated ground, and in 
tame pastures? Is it easily killed by 
cultivation? Does it spread by root or 
seed? In what way is it harmful to 
stock eating it when fed in the hay? 
Please let me know the exact facts 
concerning it.” 

Ergot is a black or purplish colored 
hard excrescence which is occasion- 
ally seen on the heads of rye, wheat, 
barley, wild rice, quack grass and wild 
rye. Do not confuse it with the pow- 
dery smut. The fact that this fungous 
disease is SO common on wild rye may 
account for the fact that our corre- 
spondent has confused the two names. 
Ergot is a poison causing serious dis- 
eases in live stock to which it is fed. 
Many cases of abortion in cows have 
been traced to ergot. It seems to 
cause contraction of the blood vessels. 

Wild rye, on which ergot is so often 
found, is one of our wild grasses grow- 
ing along roadsides and railroad tracks 
—especially in sandy places. It causes 
no trouble on cultivated fields, or tame 
pastures. It spreads by seeds and not 
by root-stocks. Before the beards 
have hardened, wild rye makes fair 
forage. It should cause no harm when 
found in hay, unless some of the heads 
are affected with the black excres- 
cences known as ergot. 








Red vs. White Kafir Corn 


A Kansas correspondent asks con- 
cerning the comparative merits of red 
and white kafir corn. Professor Leid- 
igh, ‘of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, sends us the folloWing: 

“As a general rule, few farmers 
have continued the raising of red Kafir 
in this state. Where red kafir has con- 
tinued to find favor, it has been on 
account of the possession of an early 
strain, or else because of its slightly 
greater suitability for general forage 
production as compared with the black 
hull white variety. We regard the 
well selected early 
types of kafir as much better yielders 
than the red variety, 
are equally as drouth resistant as the 
red. 

“What little experimental evidence 
there is on the subject of feeding value 
of the two kinds of kafir seems to 
point to the fact that 
slightly less digestible than the black 
hull white. This is probably 
its being a little harder than the other 
kind. 

“As regards the price of the two 
kinds of kafir on the market, I am 
forced to state that I know of so few 
cars of red going on the Kansas City 
market during the last two or three 
years, that any statement as to their 
relative selling value would be worth- 
less, because some of these may pos- 
sibly have been picked up for seed 
purposes, although I do not know that 
to be a fact. 

“We are pushing kafir as hard as 


possible as one of the crops to use for. 


silage production, and for this pur- 
pose do not believe there is much dif- 
ference between these two types, espe- 
cially if planted on good, clean land, 
and given excellent cultivation.” 
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Biggest Thinginthe 
Clock Business 


Big Ben is the biggest thing today 
in the alarm clock business. 

He is only two years and a half old, 
but he’s already getting more work 
from the States than any clock alive, 

In two years and a half.time, 18,000 
jewelers—70% of the total number of 

Jnited States watchmakers — have 
already adopted him. ‘Two million 
anda half families leave it to him to 
call them up in the morning. Two 
million and a half families use him 
all day long to tell the right time by. 

He is really two good clocks in one— 
a crackerjack of a timekeeper and a 
crackerjack of an alarm. 

Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
He is triple nickel-plated and wears an 
inner vest of steel that insures him 
for life. His big, bold figures and 
hands are easy to read in the aim 
morning light. His large, comfortable 
keys almost wind themselves. He 
rings five minutes steadily or ten 
intermittently. If he is oiled every 
other year, there is no telling how long 
he will last. 

He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His 

rice is $2.50 anywhere in the States, 
$3.00 anywhere in Canada. If you cant 
find him at your jeweler’s, a money order 
mailed to Westclox, La Salle, /ilinois, will 
send him anywhere you Say, express 
cr ¢ges prepaid. 


BIG BEN 


Protect your stock and 
grain with a durable 
weather-proof roof 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 


Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 

















It’s the best you can 
buy. Look for the 
Certain-teed \abc| 
of quality and 15- 
year wear guarantee 
on everyrollandcrate 
of shingles. Ask your 
dealer for prices—he 








General capa 

The World’e la Larges can save you money. 
manufac 

wie Got Qur New Book— 

“Modern Building Ideas and Plans’’—It would 


the various u 


ordinarily sell for $1, but as it shows s 
send it to you for 


of Certain-teed Roofing, we will 





25c—or you can get it FREE from your lumber, bard- 
ware or building material dealer. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


York, Pa. 


Minneapolis 


E. St. Louis, Ill. 


San Francisco 


Marseilles, Ill. 
Winnipeg, Can. 















Uses crude oil with no 

waste. The only machine 

that measures out the oil 

to the hog. Best made. 
A GUARANTEED 


Hog Oiler 


Can’t clog. Kills lice, cures 
mange and scurvy. Works in 
any climate. 


complete $1 O 2° 


STARBUCK MFG. CO. 
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New Silo Book | 


FREE- 


It's full of valuable infor 
mation for every farmer 
and stock raiser. Tells all 
about — the special and 
exclusive features of the 
famous 
INDIANA SILO 

Twenty-Five Thousand in 
use. Write and learn why 
it is best and cheapest and 
get our New Silo Book Free. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
Distrivutors, Papec Ensilage Cutter. 
The largest makers of Silos in the 
World Address nearest factory: 
Al U: tion Blig., 

Indiana Bide., 
* Silo BK i. Kansas City, Mo 








The Rat- Proof, | 
ain-Proof Bin 


Protects grain from fire, 
water and vermin—saves in 

furance— keeps grain in per- 
fect condition ole old 
giain for better prices, w ebide 
out fearing it will be dam- 
aged when you store itina 


BUSHNELL 


Galvanized 


Steel Grain Bin 


This portahle bin means more ¢ 
momical handling of grain. Cu 
more than wood—1s everlasting —can’ 
or break. A permanent money- 

Write now for descriptive booklet. 
Boshoell Tank Works, 800 Main St. Susheell, i, 









































This new Gilson 
Engine represents 
the greatest value ever before offered tn a 
gasoline engine. 


GILSON GWeGeSs 
Vv rite tod iv for the proof and the facts. 

’ best oo 
tirgain 
ther is, this is it. 


GILSON mrs. 8. 
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lirect- from- ‘fac tory prices will 
mu $26 to $50 ices On complete 
Attachments only 
Prices never before 
I e! write today — act 
s good fc ow 60 days only. 


Days’ Free Trial 
Backed by a $26,100 legal 
Wbond. Five year warranty. 
40,000 Galloway sy readers nc win 
use. Proved best by actual test. 
SS } Get my catal: low a special 191 
So’ © ffer and lo ecial prices, 
F, WRITE TODAY ACT Now! 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 
alloway Station (419) Waterloo, fowa 
















Now protect more valuable property 
than any other rods made, because 
they are scientifically perfect. Made 
and solid under $75,000 bond 
ASK YOUR DEALER 

For Shinn rods, the kind that are put up 
by experts and work inspected by our 
state inspec ttors. If he has none don't ac- 
| cept any substitute but write for full par- 
about guarantee and for catalog. 


3 \ ticulars : 
\ W. C. SHINN 1.4 #6th St., UNCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Red Clover for Seed 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Can the first crop of red clover be 
cut and allowed to lay on the ground 
as a mulch in order that a better seed 
crop may be secured. Some claim that 
red clover handled in this way will 


make from tour to six bushels pei 
acre. When is the best time to cut 
red clover the first time? Should it 
be cut before it is in bloom, or at 


blooming time 


Most tarmers make hay out of the 





first cutting. and let weather condi- 
tions decide for them the way to han- 
dle the second ¢ g Sometimes 
they find tha e secol ing } 
seeded heavily enough t ify t 





in cutting for s 

Those who specialize on clover seed 
seem to think that it often pays them 
not to harvest the first cutting for hay, 
but to pasture up to.the first to tenth 
of June, depending on the season, or 


time. 


clip back about that 


If the season is favorable, with the 
ordinary amount of moisture, or a lit- 
tle Jess, there will be a good chance 


for a seed crop in the late summer. Cut 
with a mower, a self rake reaper, or a 
binder, when all the heads are brown. 

The clover seed crop as handled on 
most farms is somewhat of a gamble. 
By methods just suggested of pastur- 
ing or mowing and’thus foregoing a 
hay crop, it should be possible to get 
a good crop of clover seed in the aver- 
age season, but even then there is 
much uncertainty. 





Pasturing or Mowing Mam- 
moth Clover to be Left 
for Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have some mammoth clover which 
I am pasturing. I would like to know 
what time I should run the mower over 
this clover and take my stock off in 
order to get a crop of seed.” 

In the ordinary when it is 
desired to get a seed crop from mam- 
moth clover, the usual practice is eith- 
er to pasture, to mow, or to do both. 
Usually, pasturing is continued until 
about the first of June. If the growth 
is very rank and there is a fair supply 
of moisture, the pasturing may be con- 
tinued longer But season is 
very dry, the pasturing should be dis- 
continued before the first of June. 

When being mowed, manmoth clo- 
ver should be seven or eight inches 
high, and the mower should be set to 
cut high. Pasturing or mowing, by re- 


season, 


if the 





=) 
Ss! 


ducing the luxuriance of the leaf 
growth, seems to increase the seed 
seed vield. 
Treating Seed _— 
Professor Ten Eyck, of the Iowa Ag- 


following 
juirer as to 


ricultural Coliege, gives the 


sugestions td a Kansas in 





methods of seed corn tr tment: 
“It is doubtful if any kind of ‘dope’ 
can be successtully used on seed corn, 


to prevent its injury after planting, by 





gophers. mice and insects. Some tr2at- 
ments have been used and are said to 
be fairly successful. One method is to 
dip the seed corn in warm tar. This 
makes the icky and dis- 
agree able after care- 


to prevent 
her, the corn 
} th a planter 
and is readily planted by hand. I have 





not tested this method myself to deter- 
mine just how suecessful it may be, 
but the treatment is recommended by 


}: } 


rs, and is worthy of trial. 

scent the seed 
pouring a half a 
planter box of 
ing. Stir the 
corn well, 1d pla after it is 
treated. If the corn is allowed to soak 
in kerosene, it Will be in vVital- 
ity. but this method of 1 ting it and 
planting it at once will not injure the 
Vitalit prevent 
imme¢ diate and insects. 


is to get rid 





her plan is to 


corn with kerosene 


into each 


corn just 


once 





scen 


and is said to largely 
attacks of 
‘A better plan. perh 


V 





mice 


aps, 











of the insect and animal pests which 
destroy the seed corn and voung corn 
plan ts. Wire worms, grub worms and 
cut worms. a ( f rious insects, 
may be larg lestroyed by practicing 
a proper a sys ic rotation of 
crops. and by clean cultivatio 
Gophers and e may b eadily 
poisoned Moles may be caught only 
hy tire nine cince hev toka 
by trapping, since they do not take 





poisoned bait readily. It is a disputed 
question whether the moles are not 
more beneficial than injurious, since 
they eat grubs, wire worms and other 
injurious insects, and it is claimed that 
they do not eat seed grain, but that the 
field mice following the mole runs are 
the real grain ee 


Killing Gesnidilings 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

Do you, or some of your readers 
know of an effective way to destroy 

groundhogs ?”’ 

Last season one of our Indiana sub- 
scribers recommended ihe following 
method: 

“Por killing groundhog I saturate 
balls with ¢ arhen bisul Iphide 
them down into their dens 
closing all their holes with 
dirt. My understanding is that the 
heavy gas penetrates downward, as- 
phyxiating the occupants of the den. 
You will no doubt be disappointed in 
finding dens re opened, but you will 
find in most cases that they heve been 
opened from the outside. The ground- 
hog seems to be more or less of a 
wanderer, so the most good can be 
accomplished by a concerted effort 
over the entire neighborhood. Car- 
bon bisulphide should be purchased 
from a wholesale druggist for not 
over 25 cents per pound, but you may 
be able to buy it from your local miller 
for less.” 

Have any of our readers further 
suggestions to make as to methods of 
killing groundhogs? 





dry horse 
—rolling 
and thon 









Success With Clover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give you the returns of my 
clover crop of 1912 on thi:ty acres. 
The first crop made about fifty tons of 
hay and the second crop was cut for 
seed. It made about seventy bushels. 
I hulled about twenty-four tons of the 
first crop and this made thirty-one 
bushels and twenty pounds, making a 
total of 101 bushels and twenty 
pounds. I sold the seed at $11.25 per 
bushel. This still left me twenty-six 
tons of good hay for which I was of- 
fered $15 per ton, but did not sell it, 
as I thought it would pay better to feed 
it on the farm to steers and milk cows. 

The hay that I threshed seemed to 
be as good after it was threshed as it 
was before it was in the barn. I 





May 16, 1913. 
> Sane. 
figure that this hauling wil] pay fo 
the hulling, and the hauling from rd 


second crop and the pasture | 


would pay for the seed I used to bot 
it down. I figure that I had the seeg 
and the hay clear profit. +e 

Seed, 101 bushels and 20 pounds « 


$11.25, $1,140; hay, 26 tons, at 
ton, $390.00; total, $1,530.06. 
per acre. 

This clover was sown the it 
1911 with oats. The oats we 
and harvested twice and then the geeq 
was sowed, at the rate of one bushe} ty 
five acres, and harrowed on 
This clover has come through 
ier in fine shape; it looks as e 
did last spring. 








C. L. HOSETTR 


ih. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 





Ringing Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Iam writing you my method ring. 
ing hogs. which I think is far superior 


to any I have heard of or read aboy 
It amuses me to read in farm japers 


how farmers recommend catching them 
in stanchions, throwing a noose oye; 
the nose, or taking them by the ears 
and setting them on one end, any one 
of which methods is hard on the hog 
and harder still on the inan. I have 


used all these method “aor not for 
fifteen years. In ringing . ny size of 
hogs, I first crowd them into ti 
rowing pen, and for anything over 
pounds in weight ” use a pair f tongs, 
which can be bought o* Gatalogy 
houses if n t at the home store. 
you can quickly clamp on the sn 
and any h g will give up at once, | 
as a horse will do with a twitch. With 
the tongs I can hold a 600-pound hog 
with perf ct ease. I rung 114 shotes 
recently weighing an average of 160 
pounds, in just seventy minutes. The 
hired man did nothing but prime the 
ringers for me. 

Now for the smaller ones. Pick them 
up in your arms just as you woulda 
sack of flour (right around the middle) 





and hold them while another j laces 
the ring. In this position they will 
scarcely struggle or squeal. 


My neighbor, after trying this. said 
it was worth a $10 bill to him. I: will 
cost Wallaces’ Farmer nothing, as I 
have received many valuable sucgeg- 
tions from your good paper. 

J. NEVIN WITMER. 

Cedar County, Iowa, 





“Lehigh — fer 
Strength— 35% 
Above Standard ”’ 





the care of hogs. A concrete hog h 


sequently increased hog profits. 
healthy hog—free from disease. 
producing farm. 
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“The Mod 


conteete ¢ ructi v f rane ahould 7 


to cover w 
Crete. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT ¢ co., : 


LHHIGRERAT 


The modern farmer knows the value of concrete house for 
use Means well kept hogs and con- 
A concrete 
Both are a necessity on a profit- 





ties, lasting endurance, fineness of 


mittedly high above U. S. Government 


ead. They ar e fil ‘tan 6 cover 
zeneral directions for building with con- 


address: 


'S5 Consumers Bldg., Chicago 


PORTLAND 







hog wallow means a clean, 


: ted by contractors because of it 
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~ Water for the Farm Home 


BY C. E. WILSON 


ears ago a farmer well known 
community in which he lives, 
| a fine, large residence, a small 
| the other usual outbuildings, 

- of a mile from where the old 
ments, stood, Jeased most of 
nlace to a tenant, and started in 
eme of semi-retirement adapt- 
qd to a man and wife yet in the prime 
of life He believed that the rural 
dweller has within his reach the same 
opport inity for modern conveniences 
ac has his city brother, if he will only 
instal them, and he therefore pro- 
to carry out some ideas along 

ne, He put in a large cistern 
e house, and drilled a six-inch 
well a few feet from the building. An 
upstairs apartment was fitted up fora 
oom, and a tank with a capacity 


Some 


9 tne 





ceedeé ( 


neal 


yee and a half barrels was placed 
in an upper corner of the room. A 
force pump was put in the basement, 
the necessary pipes were connected up, 


and the tank was filled. The system 
worked admirably, the only drawback 
peing the pulling back and forth of the 


pump lever in the basement. An edu- 
cator once wrote a statement to the ef- 
fect that nothing is more effective in 
the stimulation of thought than a few 
minutes’ exercise with a common buck- 


saw, but in this case it was a pump- 
nandle instead of a saw that produced 
astonishing results. Some men might 


have continued to go into that base- 
ment, that seemed so cool and airy at 
first, and so close and stifling a little 


jater on, and pump water into the tank 
but Mr. M. Parker was not one 


above. 
and his reflections on the 


of these, 
subject resulted in the installation of 
avery complete and original system of 


water supply at an almost ridiculously 
low cost to the owner who figured it 
out. The first thing done was to run 
a pipe from the basement wall to over 
the top of the “oil well” casing of the 
near-by well, and by connecting with 
an elbow, extending the same to the 
water level. Then both the pipe from 
the well and the one from the cistern 
were connected with the force pump, 
which was provided with a double in- 
take, and also, of course, with a dou- 
ble outlet. Two valvés in the respec- 
tive pipes furnish the means of clos- 
ing the one while water is passing 
through the other, and in this way both 
hard and soft water are conducted by 
a single pump. A small gasoline en- 
gine was purchased and placed near 
the pump, a line shaft put in above, 
and the obnoxious hand work was thus 
overcome. A seven-barrel galvanized 
iron tank was placed in the attic near 
the chimney from the furnace, forms 
were built inside it, and four inches of 
cement poured in. This was done to 
give permanency to the tank, which, 
unless something of the kind is done, 
is likely to make frequent trouble by 
leakage. As a tank of this kind, filled 
with water, weighs about 1,600 pounds, 
it should be placed directly over a par- 
tition wall, the one in this case resting 
en a double wall. 

To prevent the soft water tank in 
the bathroom from “sweating,” it was 
boxed with boards, and that part which 
formed a portion of the wall and ceil- 
ing space was covered with wall paper 
along with the rest of the room. The 
water from this tank is warmed in a 
range boiler, to which it is piped from 
the tank above, and from which it is 
conveyed to the bath-tub in the same 
manner. 

This house is equipped with a hot 
water heating plant and with acety- 
lene lights, and the wdter necessary 
in the operation of these is carried by 
pipe routes from the force pump. 

The entire cost of this plant, not in- 
cluding the range boiler nor the labor 
of the owner, who employed a man 
with some experience in laying and 
connecting pipes, was a little less than 
$100. The engine, one of one and a 
halt horse power, had been used a 
Short time, and this, together with line 
shaft and materials and cost of labor 
involved in putting them up, was $55. 
The pump cost $21, the hard water 
tank $5, the pump jack $4, and the 
Pipes $6, making a total of $91. The 


litle tank in the bathroom was al- 
re dy in, and the cost of this is not 
included. Mr. Parker investigated the 


expense of installing a pressure tank 
System, and found the cost of this 





would be about $350. Such a plant 
could hardly do more than what he 
has, for this is working perfectly. 

The expense of running is trifling. 
It requires only about fifteen mintites 
twice a week to pump all the water 
used. With gasoline at 15 cents per 
gallon, the cost of the oil consumed is 
less than one cent for the week. 

The valves in the intake pipes must 
be kept in good working order, as Mr. 
Parker has learned to his sorrow while 
putting in his plant. At first, globe 
valves were used, and one morning 
the cistern, which had been nearly full 
a short time before, was almost empty. 
For a while it was a mystery where 
the water had gone, but when a mem- 
ber of the family went to the well out- 
side for some drinking water, the rid- 
dle was solved. The cistern water had 
been siphoned into the well without 
the knowledge or consent of anybody 
concerned, and long continued labor 
with the outside pump was necessary 
to put the well in condition to furnish 
drinking water again, while the soft 
water supply was minus until the next 
rain fell. In the meantime, ‘“gate” 
valves replaced the others, and the ac- 
cidental siphon was put out of com- 
mission. 





Mr. Charles H. Diggins, a farmer in 
Marshall county, Iowa, has one of the 
most complete and convenient water- 
works systems to be found in a rural 
home in his part of the state. He has 
two 120-gallon pressure tanks, one for 
hard, the other for soft water, the lat- 
ter being heated by a forty-gallon 
range boiler. In this case, too, one 
pump only is used, the same principle 
having been employed as that used by 
Mr. Parker. The source of the hard 
water supply is a well situated at the 
foot of a hill near the summit of which 
stands the house. Water is pumped to 
a 150-barrel reservoir near the dwell- 
ing, piped to the tank in the basement, 
and siphoned to the barn. At five dif- 
ferent places in the house there are 
three water faucets; one for cold hard 
water, the others for hot and cold soft 
water. Small tanks were used because 
fresher water is available than would 
be the case if larger ones had been in- 
stalled. A common cesspool was used 
for a time to take care of the sewage, 
but later this was drained with tile and 
has since given much better satisfac- 
tion. A two-horse gasoline engine is 
used for power in the house, and a line 
shaft provides for running the cream 
separator, churn, washing machine, 
grindstone, and ice cream freezer. This 
house, too, is heated by hot water and 
lighted with acetylene gas. The barn, 
cow house, hog house and corn crib 
are lighted in the same manner, and if 
a load of grain is to be handled, a 
buggy put away, a sick horse looked 
after oracow milked after dark, there 
is no lantern to carry around or go out 
or be overturned just at the moment 
when a good light is most needed. The 
water system in this house cost about 
$600, which is rather a large sum 
when compared with the cost of the 
ordinary well and pump out in the 
yard, but the éngine which runs the 
pump does other work, which, under 
former conditions, would mean addi- 
tional help in the house, something 
very difficult to find in these days, 
while the extra steps saved in the 
course of a year through access to 
those groups of water faucets, could 
they be computed, would run up to a 
surprising total. 





A man who had saved some money 
renting made a payment on a farm, 
moved in and began the no small task 
of paying off a big mortgage and mak- 
ing needed improvements. About 
twenty rods from the house he built 
a large barn on ground several feet 
higher than that on which the dwelling 
stands. He put in a large cistern near 
the barn, and the water falling on the 
big roof keeps the reservoir well filled. 
From this ‘to the kitchen he siphoned 
a soft water supply. Cistern, pipes and 
all cost less than $100. Later on, when 
some more of the indebtedness has 
been taken care of, a range boiler and 
other equipments are to be added, and 
water service extended. 

Those who judiciously have invest- 
ed labor and expense in systems of wa- 
terworks for their rural homes, and 
have availed themselves of other inci- 
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“T’ve Used My a er 


for Over 40 Years—It’s in Ex- 
cellent Condition Today”’ 


Hundreds of farmers who bought Adriance Mowers forty to fifty years 
ago are still using the same machines, with excellent results. 

Could you find any more convincing evidence of superior construction? 

From the ground up, every piece of material entering into the construction 
of the Adriance is most carefully selected and is the best that money and 
skill can produce. 

It is very simple in construction. The main frame is a single piece —won- 
derfully strong and rigid, insuring perfect alignment of shafts and mesh of 
gears. It is the easiest to handle. The levers are handy and easily operated 
from a comfortable position in seat. One easy forward acting foot lever in 
front of the driver does the work with natural movement of the leg. 

It is the lightest draft Mower on the market. The patented Adriance 
Spring Draft Device lightens the draft and completely overcomes shock or any 
danger to the driver, team or mower should any obstruction be struck. 

Built for one or two horses— 33 to 6-ft. cut. 


ADRIANCE MOWERS GIVE THE BEST SERVICE FOR THE 
LONGEST TIME AT THE LEAST EXPENSE 


Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


OR NEAREST BRANCH HOUSE 








Clear Fir Silo 
at 40% to 60% SENS bats) 


Buy your silo of us, and you buy direct, not only from 
the maker but from the lumber producer as well. 


We own forests, railroads and six big mills 


There are thousands of acres of timber in our tracts. The fir is 
the finest in the land. ‘Tall, straight and close of grain. Only the 
choicest goes into Seattle Silo Staves. They show no knots, sap or 
other defects. Do not warp, shrink or swell. The toughest, best 
wearing wood in existence. All the cutting, logging and manufac- 
turing of this timber is handled by us. One continuous operation. One overhead 
expense. Hence the big saving that we effect in producing cost—and why we 
save you 40% to 60% ona silo of better quality. Mail the coupon for catalog. 


Seattle Silos Save 40% to 60% 


_— on Lumber and Millwork 

have patented swinging doors Five middlemen come between the mill 

These are far the best silo doors and you when you buy of your local lumber 
ever devised. dealer. All get a fat profit; no wonderlumber 

Quick detachable with special is high. We putan end to this hold-up game. 
iron cross-bar or hoop connection. Sell you direct. Give you better materials 
The steel bars on the door provide at our mill price. Save you40% to 60%. 
a solid ladder from which hoops We make shipments within 24 to 48 
can be tightened—the result of a 


hours after receiving orders. Our shipments get to destina- 
new invention. They close abso- 


a — an average or two weeks. Write today for price 
igo = ist. tter still, send your list of iz i 
sata air-tight. Coie. atek-ae nd your list of materials for our prepaid 
bind—never have to be lifted. 


Prices. Moncy back unless satis“>d, M-‘l coupon today. 
They swing in or out readily on 


They « et ee 
‘When silos are ordered without HEWITT-LEA-F UNCK COo., 


additional lumber to make full cars, 482Union Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

we can usually arrange to ship with Kindly send the following, quoting prices delivered my station. 

other cars to nearby points. ] Catalog of lumber and millwork. Special silo folder. 
To one farmer in every town- a 

ship we offer the chance to get a 















































































N 
silo, at a great saving, by helping ia — 
get together a carload order. Address — 
Mail the coupon today. = 









1 am planning to build as follows. 








a generous amount of satisfaction they 
would not otherwise enjoy, but a real 
financial profit as well. 


dental advantages, such as have been 
mentioned in this article, are in con- 
sequence receiving in return not only 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





The One-Year hci 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am a subscriber to your worthy 
paper and have been for several years, 
and feel fully compensated for the 
price of same from information gained 
theretrom., 

And from the fact that I was born 
and lived upon a farm for forty-five 
years, and each and every year per- 


formed a full man’s work of real labor 


from the time I was nineteen, and 
when twenty-one years of age took on 
the management of two small rent 
farms, but for the last seventeen years 
I have lived a retired life. More from 
the tact of poor health, coupled with 
the idea that by living in an econom- 
ical way, I could get along without 


being on a farm, and at the same time 
vive some other farmer a chance. And 
I know from experience that no life 
beats farm life. Therefore, you see, I 
have had to do with the landlord and 
tenant proposition for some years, and 
think I fully realize what are the va- 
rious vicissitudes the landlord and 


tenant pass through as related to each 


other; also the hardships and disap- 
] ments the two in their respective 
positions encounter, even when each is 


satisfactory to the other. 

read with great interest what 

you say relating to the one-year lease, 
strenuous objections to it, 


1 have 


i your 


and I 


am sure your objections are no 
greater than mine, and I believe, of 90 
per cent of all landlords. But I find it 
is one thing to theorize and quite an- 
other to put that theory to the best 
practical use. Mark I say best prac- 
tical use. 
If the landlord actually knew that 
an applicant for a farm as tenant could 
and would farm said land in a good, 


and in short, live 
such lease 


husband-like manner, 
up to the terms of 
supposed to be perfectly satisfactory 
to both parties, under such circum- 
stances I think you would find but few 
one-year leases 

But alas! that is just where the rub 
comes in. A man may sign a lease of 
the above character, but that does not 
make him a good and honest tenant if 
he is otherwise inclined, nor does it 
make a satisfactory landlord. 

Now, as I have already stated, I 
firmly believe in longer terms than one 
year, for it certainly takes but very 
little experience, and I may say, com- 
mon sense, to teach both landlord and 
tenant that it is detrimental to their 
‘interests to keep constantly changing, 
and I am compelled to say the landlord 
is the greater sufferer, for his prop- 
erty is often liable to suffer in ways 
that are too numerous to mention. 

And you undoubtedly will be sur- 
prised when I tell you that during all 
years, practically forty-five, I 
have always written leases, but never 
for more than one year; but always 
with the understanding, verbally, that 
the tenant may stay probably as long 
as he is satisfied with me and I with 
him. Of course, it being understood 
that a customary rent is to be paid 
trom time to time. 

1 really believe it is the better way, 
as it is often the case that at the be- 
ginning of operations the tenant and 
landlord are perfect strangers to each 
other; or perhaps the applicant for 
land may know the quality and condi- 
tion of the farm applied for, and the 
landlord know by observation as to 
said applicant’s mode of farming in a 
general way, but perhaps having had 
to farm land that was not in as good 
condition as should be in the way of 
tiling and other improvements. There- 
fore, the landlord is willing to make 
allowances for some of his shortcom- 
ings. and leases him land under the 
one-year term, and finds by experience 
that said tenant does not farm a well 
improved farm as well as it should be 
farmed, but at the same times perhaps 
does as much work as a good farmer 
but whose fault is mostly from the fact 
that he puts off his work till the last 
minute then finally has to put it 
through rain or shine. And others may 
do all their work in an indifferent man- 
ner, acting in such a way that leads 
one to believe if they make enough to 
keep them alive is all they want. Oth- 
ers may be perfectly satisfactory in 
every other way except honesty. 

Now while I believe in longer terms 
of leasing than one year, what is to be 
gained by being tied to a man of the 
above description for a term of years? 


lease, 


these 





the tenant is 


to terms 


landiord may 








duty 








of lease, or good tarming, or both, and 
justivy so; but the tenant wants to 
Stay he ill do so, or stand a lawsuit, 
and we ai! know that that probably 
means proceedings carried on in court 
indefinitely, and incurring the ill will 
of tenant, Which means in most in- 
stances he will do the property as 


much damage as good before he does 
leave. 
I wish to state right here that I don’t 


want to be understood as saying that 
it is always the tenant who is to blame 
for I am well aware that landlords are 
at fault at times, but the same condi- 
tions obtain whether it is fault of 
the landlord or the tenant. 

And again, if tenant and landlord 
are perfectly satisfied with each other, 
but tenant thinks he sees a better op- 
portunity of renting or perhaps of buy- 
ing a small farm or perhaps of quit- 
ting farming and going at other 
business, all before his lease expires, 
what are you going to do to keep him? 
And even if you do oblige him to stay, 
what will he amount to, staying against 
his will? 

I notice you 
guarantee that the 
fully perform all of his 
or words to that effect. This certainly 
is a good idea, but who is going to 
stand good for the tenant’s shortcom- 
ings, even should tenant consent 
to furnish such guarantee? I am 
obliged to think that that day is quite 
distant, for at the present time a great 
many tenants will scoff at the idea of 
signing a lease which requires them to 
perform labor at its proper time. For 
instance, not to operate a corn sheller 
or threshing machine to the neglect of 
doing fall plowing in time to kill va- 
rious weeds, or hauling out manure, 
etc. When such things are even men- 
tioned they, or some of them, simply 
tell you to go to grass with your farm; 
and really this is much better than to 
agree to all for the sake of getting a 


the 


some 


“have someone 
tenant will faith- 
obligations,” 


say, 


the 


place. 
Therefore, while I, having land to 
rent, and would gladly welcome the 


time when the one-year lease is a 
thing of the past, but under present 
conditions do not see that it is prac- 
ticable, use the one-year term with 
a verbal understanding hereinbefore 
mentioned, and by being so situated 
have been able at different times to 
remove an undesirable tenant, and 
sometimes, by using a little strategy, 
do so without creating any ill will; 
and on the other hand, it gives the 
tenant the privilege of quitting without 
feeling he has broken any promises if 
he feels dissatisfied with the landlord. 
Under this system I have retained good 
tenants from five to thirty years. One 
is now on a place that he and his 
father (who died several years ago) 
has farmed for thirty years, another 
for twenty years, and another who left 
the farm two years ago that had been 
on same for fifteen years; also another 
who has farmed part of one farm for 
five years. 

So, from my experience, I cannot 
say that leasing one year at a time is 
so very detrimental to either landlord 
or tenant. 

But notwithstanding long terms of 
service, I have found in the one-year 
lease a great advantage in a number of 
instances, as it was simply financial 
suicide to put up with sOme that rented 
the land. 

In short, to state the full advantages, 
it gives both landlord and tenant a 
fair and full trial bz actual experience 
as to the willingness and ability of 
each to perform each and every agree- 
ment in the lease signed by them. It 
also gives a full opportunity to study 
congeniality each to the other, for I 
consider it as worth something to the 
tenant to know as to whether his land- 
lord is of a grouchy nature and can 
see nothing when he looks over the 
farm but the shortcomings of his ten- 
ant, and vice versa. 

In conclusion I will say that I think 
you put a little too much stress on the 
landlord in not giving longer terms, 
thereby giving the tenant encourage- 
ment to do better, and I am not so one- 
sided as to think that this is not good 
reasoning; but at the same time I 
would like if you would bring about a 
feeling among renters that it is to their 
interest to handle rented lands as 
though they had an interest in them, 
and to illustrate my meaning, will say 
by keeping doors of the various out- 
buildings closed so the wind will not 
be constantly tearing them off their 


| 
| 





hinges, and take off wire doors and 
screens that may be furnished the 
house and put them in a dry place dur- 
ing winter so they will not rust or rot 
out, and lots ot other things to be 
looked after, and when _— in time 


tenant but a little labor, 
but attended to in time throughout the 
whole category would add very mate- 
rially both to looks and comfort. Or 
get some kind of a lease that will make 
the tenant and landlord absolutely sure 
that each will perform their full duty 
to each other as may be set forth in 
the lease, for this is the kernel in the 
nut: To know each other in the full 
meaning of the term. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


would cost the 


dilinois. 





. 
Cross Breeding Corn 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“In the article in the Farmer for 
May 2d, stating that the cross breeding 
of corn brought larger yields, is it not 
possible that if equally good seed from 
different corn raisers, but of the same 
variety, had been used, there would 
not have been such a marked differ- 
ence? My theory of raising seed corn 
is to get the seed for every other row 
from the best corn raiser I can learn 
of, and to plant the alternate rows with 
the best ears raised at home. I de- 
tassel the rows of the bought seed, 
and pick the seed corn from the de- 
tasseled rows.” 

Different strains of the same variety 
as developed by different corn breed- 
ers seem to act in almost the same 
way as pure varieties. There are cases 
on record where different strains of 
Leaming corn have been crossed and 
the result was an increased yield for 
the first generation, as though two dis- 
tinct varieties had been crossed. A 
more marked example of this is a cross 
made at the Connecticut station of a 
strain of Leaming corn yielding at the 
rate of about thirty-six bushels per 
acre with another strain yielding at 
the rate of about twenty-four bushels 
per acre. The first generation cross 
yielded at the rate of 117 bushels per 
acre. The second generation from the 
cross yielded at the rate of only 91 
bushels per acre. These particular 
strains of Leaming corn had been pure 
for so long that their vigor had been 
reduced by inbreeding, and for that 
reason the increased yield was far 
greater than can be expected in ordi- 
nary cross breeding. Most corn is al- 
ready more or less cross bred, and for 
that reason cross breeding can not be 
expected to produce the wonderful re- 
sults that have been obtained in some 
of these experiments. 





Silo Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A recent number was of great in- 
terest to me relative to silo discussion. 
I erected a silo the 1st of October, 1912, 
and filled it in two days, the 3d and 
4th of October. It is 16x30 feet. I had 
it rounded up on top with silage, and 
did not commence to feed from it till 
the 24th of February. It had settled 
two and one-half doors, and it being 
my first experience, I was very cau- 
tious about bad results, so removed one 
and one-half doors, which made eight 
doors of silage left. I have three doors 
of silage left at this date, April 24, 
1913. 

It took twelve and one-half acres of 
corn to fill the silo. It was all drilled 
and planted the last of May and first 
of June, and the corn was frosted Sep- 
tember, which made the greater part of 
it unsound. 

Following are the items of expense 
incurred: 


Use of steam engine ..........$ 28.50 





Use of ensilage cutter ......... 18.00 
[ORL TOT DURING vinccw<s00eee eee 9.00 
favor for Tiling .cis<<.2<s0ecs. BODO 
NG FOr REID: 5 ce<canm essences, GatO 
™ $150.20 

Twelve and one-half acres of 
Cy ee sive Soya wesw ie br aimtatee ie ARO 
$275.20 


I had eighty tons of good settled en- 
silage for the above amount, which 
figures it at $3.44 per ton; therefore, 
thirty-five head of cattle are Kept at a 
cost of about 6.5 cents per head for en- 
silage. 

Ww. 


Dickinson County, Iowa 








ao. $1.50 ON THIS FINE Hat 
The “‘Chatienge’'—a style the best de 31 

soon be showing at $3.00 and $3.50. Yo get tt 
from us for $2.00, prepaid, because we cd ti 
you direct from our factory by parcel post and 
save you the middleman’s profits. Your NEY 
BACK if not satisfactory. Made from | 

Felt in Light Tan, Black, Pearl Gray and | 
Brown, beautifully trimmed and finished. Styig ig 
every line, wear in every fibre. Order now—state size and color, and 
enclose $2.00. Write for Style Sheet 7, showing other mode\:. FREE. 
One Profit Hat Co., Danbury, ¢ onn, 


The Facts About the 
Independent Harvester Co, 


As brought out by a special committee stock 
holders who have conducted an investigati r 
benefit of the stockholders. If you own sto: 
company, or if you have been approache: 
stock, don’t fail to get this report. It’s mi 
teresting reading. It should save thousand 
lars to the farm folks of the west. A posta 
letter request will bring it by return mail 4 
LOCK BOX 236, 
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ard or 
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Kankakee, Allinets 


TESTED SEED CORN 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 
or Your Money Back 





Every ear of our corn jis tested for germina: and 
we ship it in the ear, in the crate, 80 you can see just 
whatitis. Ourcornis adapted to your locality. no 


matter what part of the corn belt. Our growers are 
among the leading prize winning exhibitors at the 
best corn shows, and our seed is spectally selected 
and tested. Our price {3 extremely low when you 
consider that it only costs you less than 80c per acre 
for this specially selected and thoroughly ¢ 
seed. Tell us whether you want the Yellow Dent or 


White Dent and we will guarantee the seed we send 
you will entirely satisfy or your money back 
Price, shipped in the ear, in bushel crates, seed 


tested, $5 per bushel. A bushel will plant frorm stx 
to seven acres. Can you make a better lnvestment? 
Order today. 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO. 
Box S. C. W., Waterloo, lowa 


Sweet Corn 


FOR FODDER Splendid feed for dairy cows 


and young stock. Drill it in 
half bushel per acre and raise the best forage at 
low cost. Extra value for silage. Choicest qual- 
ity Evergreen Fodder Corn per bu. $2.50; 10 bus. 
$22.50, bags free. 


JOWA SEED CO., Dept. D. 2, Des Moines, la. 


SEEDS 


Fire dried seed corm, husked before the frost, 
dried on independent ear seed racks with air and 
steam heat. Sure to grow, because germ ts pre- 
served. Also Clover, Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and Garden 
Seeds. Write at once for free catalog and also 
receive free usefal souvenir. 


FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box 4, ARLINGTON, NEB. 


SEED COR Grown in the heart of the corn 


pee of Illinois. Sept. picked 

killfully handled then till now. 
Retd’s Yellow Dent, “Boone County White, Si!ver 
Mine, 90 Day White. Crated, 62.50; shelled, 82.25 
Reid's Extra Select, $4, crated, f. o. b. Champaiga, 
Ill CHAMPAIGN SEED CO., Dept. C, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


Early picked Johnson Co. White and Reid's 
Wellow Dent. Test 99%, will guarantee 95%. 
Large, firm, deep-grained ears. Price in the ear per 
bu., $2.75, butted and tipped; shelled per bu., #2.25. 
Write for samples to Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Lil. 


Seed Corn—Golden Eagle 


Standard variety for overflowed river bottoms. 
Heavy ylelding*’and early maturing; deepest grained; 
smallest cob. Also HReid’s Yellow poy Both 
ov Sw and dried on hangers, $2.75 pe 

° Princeton, ‘Hiinots 


FINE DRIED SEED CORK 


Grown from premium stock. Silver Mine, Reid's 
Yellow Dent and Yellow Rose. Tests 95 per cent. 
= ri bed foc s partiomare. 

ROoWN, 


ALFALFA 


SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
CLOVER circular how to grow it sent free on re- 
ae Quest. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 























Mitchellville,I owa 





GOOD recleaned, 
not irrigated seed. 
Write for samp 
and prices. 

J. JACOBSON 
Formoso, Kas. 











Ebony variety. Price, 
$2.00 al bushel. Write 
OV BOANS 2.°s rereixe. 
Dalton City, Illinois 


Choice Recleaned German Millet 


seed for sale, $1.00 per bu. Sacks free. 
oscaRn SMITH, Plainfield, lows 


CANE SEE 


LFALFA, $6; sweet clover, $11; cane, 
millet, timothy, $1.50. Pigs. S11. 
Cholera serum, 2 cents. Farms for sale and 
rent oncrop payments. John Mulhall, Sioux City, Is. 


FANCY GERMAN MILLET SEED 


80c per bus. D. E. Rape, Cane, Cow Peas, Alfalfa 
F. M. WEST, Seed Merchant, Corydon, Iowa. 








Choice recleaned seed must be 
sold—$2.20 per cwt., sacks free. 
H.B. ROSE, Barney, fa. 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer whea 
writing to advertisers. 
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pare Besides Govern- 


ment Bonds Needed 


Wallaces’ Farmer: 





Tee new ideas of easier farm credit 
by iations of farmers themselves 
or by £0VE rnment help by low interest 
on loans, as outlined by President Wil- 
son iis inaugural address, appear 
to make bad conditions worse. 

J own land, and in that far it is to 
my interest, as well as other land 
owners to have low interest, so the 
selling Value of land would increase. 
put that it would cause a farther de- 


oration of the country community 


eri 
ni so make the farm a less desirable 
place to live seems certain to me. 
What is needed is federal, state and 
city vs regulating the commissions 
or ¢ ces that the different middle- 
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n make, so that these charges 
duced to a reasonable amount. 
ould allow the consumer to get 
cent more for his dollar than 
id the producer 10 per cent 
or his produce. It would be as 
ud just to have laws to make 
ne to charge more than a cer- 
er cent as a retail profit in sell- 
es or potatoes, as it is to fix a 
ate for the use ot* money, and 
ce jt usury to charge more. A loan 
k is considered a common thief, 
e retailer who exacts a 50-per- 
rofit should be so considered. 


faking farming more profitable is 


ly way to improve the farm pop- 
At present wages for farm 

in this county are about $50 a 
that is, around $30 and board, 

keep, etc., for single men, and 
house rent and other trimmings 
married men. And that is 

it all the traffic will stand at pres- 
prices of grain. These prices do 
keep our ambitious young men on 
m, as they can get from $60 up 

‘rks or teachers; $3 to $5 a day 


carpenters cr at other trades, and 


$75 up as trainmen. And, so far 

ve been able to observe, almost 
’ boy that had enough energy and 
2ence to be a good hand on the 
has made good when he tried 
else. Practically the only 
farm boys that have stayed 
he farm have stayed because some 
nt or relative has given them some 
al opportunity that allowed them 
ake as much money as they could 
ewhere else. But not enough of 
renters can give their boys a spe- 
chance, so they must take the 





ng Wages or leave the farm. There 


ot any inducement to stick to the 


m so they can form acquaintances 


establish a credit to begin rent- 
themselves, for customary rent is 
igh that the amount left after pay- 
rent, interest on outfit and other 
nses, doesn’t leave much more 
wages and a fair amount for the 


Many risks incurred. 


+ 
loan 


here is nothing to show that the 


ing of government money on farm 


lands would lower rent, as there are 


not 
that 
up. 
pro} 
the 
avai 


many farms that are rented, so 
after taxes and repairs are kept 
the rent revenue is more than the 
osed low rate would be. But, on 
other hand, a lot more money 
lable for farm investment would 


tend to make speculators mark up the 


pric 


e of land still more, so that a rent- 


er who had saved a few thousand dol- 


lars 
pri 
we 


vo 


s 


— 


a 
sax | 


mu? 
vel 
tic 


would find that the advance in 
e on a quarter section of land 
Id take up his savings. 

iis speculating in land that has 


sted the price of land about twice 
fast as the value of what can be 
reduced on it has advanced, is the 
+ the farmers themselves have con- 


ited to the decadence of the com- 
ity. Our farm communities de- 
ped here to their present perfec- 
. or, more properly, their very de- 


sirable condition, under conditions 


that 
man 


Won 


farn 


allowed an industrious, frugal 
to work five to ten years by the 
th, then rent five to ten years, then 
a farm and pay for it in five to 
years more. But at the present 
es of land and grain, how long 
ld it probably take to pay for a 


1? 


The prospect of getting any laws 


Baw to eee 


sed that will really benefit the 


ier are not very bright. The poli- 


cians have found that they can play 


cotton growers against the grain 


oWers, and so can safely ignore the 
intry vote. While they tumble over 
h other trying to catch the city 





labor vote by promising minimum 
wage, eight hours, employers’ liability, 
old age pensions, and other class laws. 
These may all be needed, but if the 
cities get the best blood from the 
country without them, and no laws 
favorable to farmers are passed, the 
back-to-the-land movement will not be 


noticeable. 
J. C. BROOK. 
Illinois. 





Growing Crops In Western 
Nebraska 


The Nebraska experiment station 
has recently issued Bulletin No. 135, 
beirg a report of the North Platte 
sub-station on “Growing Crops in 
Western Nebraska.” This bulletin 
gives the results in crop production at 
the North Platte sub-station from its 
establishment in 1904 to the present 
year, together with charts and maps 
showing the climatic conditions in 
western Nebraska. 

This bulletin bears the same title as 
Bulletin No. 118, and deals with the 
same subjects, but brings the informa- 
tion up to the present year. Practi- 
cally no grain crops excepting winter 
wheat and corn were produced in 1911, 
as the grain on continuously tilled fields 
was killed by drouth and hot winds and 
the grain on summer tilled fields was 
destroyed by grasshoppers. 

The following summary condenses 
the results reported and gives the con- 
clusions drawn. Further experiments 
may confirm or contradict these con- 
ciusions. 

1. Summer tilled land has produced 
on an average ten bushels more than 
twice that produced on land not sum- 
mer tilled when sown to winter wheat. 

2. Turkey Red and Kharkov have 
given the highest yields, and for this 
locality we consider them practically 
the same. 

3. When there is a_ shoriage of 
moisture, thin seeding of winter wheat 
on summer tilled land has given the 
best results. 

4, Seeding winter wheat by Sep- 
tember 15th except in dry years has 
given best average results in this lo- 
cality. 

5. Early seeding of spring small 
grains has given the best average 
yields. 

6. Spring grains have given a 
heavier yield on summer tilled land 
than on land not summer tilled, but 
only in the case of barley has it been 
at all profitable to summer till for 
spring grains. 

7. Seeding oats, barley and emmer 
at six pecks per acre has given the 
best average results. 

8. In all spring small grains the 
earlier varieties have given the best 
average results. 

9. Common _§six-row. barley’ has 
proved the best of all varieties so far 
tested. 

10. Winter emmer has not proved 
hardy in this locality. 

11. Drilling small grain has in prac- 
tically all cases given an increased 
yield over broadcasting. 

12. Durum wheat and barley have 
produced more feed per acre than oth- 
er spring small grains. 

13. Listing corn has proved much 
more profitable than surface planting. 

14. Ordinary cane (sorghum) has 
proved the best annual forage crop. 

15. Brome grass has not proved 
profitable either as a pasture grass or 
as a hay crop. 

16. Alfalfa is the most valuable for- 
age crop that can be grown in the val- 
leys. On the table-land it is of ques- 
tionable value when sown broadcast, 
except during years of abundant rain- 
fall, or When sown on some place that 
receives run-off water from adjacent 
land. 

This bulletin will be sent free to 
residents of Nebraska on application 
to Dean E. A. Burnett, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 





Information Wanted 


We would like to hear as quickly as 





possible from all readers of Wallaces’ | 


Farmer in Iowa and the states imme- 
diately adjoining, who have had ex- 


perience with sowing clover and tim- | 


othy in July and August, or as late as 
September. Kindly write fully, describ- 
ing all the conditions, and whether the 
seedings in the late summer and fall 
have proved satisfactory. 


| 


RELENTLESS FRICTION 


e e e 
How it ruins automobile motors. How 
the remedy must be determined. 
Without lubrication your automobile could run only about 20 to 30 times its own 
length. Friction would then stop the power. 
As oil saves power, it follows that one oi! will save more power than another. 


An important question is: What oil will eliminate the most destructive friction in 
your motor ? 


Motors differ. Different cars therefore demand different oils. 
We present here, in plain terms, the factors that must be considered. 


Figure 1 represents a type of lubricating oil in common use. It 
has two serious faults : 


~ 


First, its actual lubricating guadity is low. 
Second, its ‘‘4ody’’ or thickness is unsuited to the feed system of the 
motor it is used on. It cannot feed properly. It cannot protect prop- 
erly after the friction surfaces ure reached. 





Figure 2 represents a better 
but still far from perfect oil. It 
has good lubricating gua/ity. But 


its ‘‘body’’ is unsuited to the 


feed system of the motor. It | Correct Lubrication 


cannot properly reach all the friction surfaces. = 7 ; 
ne - . SMOOTHEST MOST rewest | [ Loncest 
Figure 3 represents an oil (ovesation}] | Powen || mepares ||“ cire 
> se *¢ dy? 35 i + +} 
whose body : suited to the Explanation : In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indi- 
feed requirements of the motor. cates the grade of Gargovle Mobiloil that should be used. For 
B ee i a ‘ U | ~ example: “A’’ means “Gargoyle Mobiloil A “Arc.” means 
ut its gua/ity 18 iow. snaer coe, Mobiloil Arctic.” For all electric vehicles use 
- -ervice 7 ranidly argoyle Mobiloil A. The recommendations cover both pleasure 
the heat of service it TAPIGly snd commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. i 


loses its power to protect the 






















































































moving parts. It reaches the friction points MODEL OF 1909 | 1910 | tort | i912 | 1983 
but cannot successfully protect them. Elst el spel sl el] sts 
a CARS | E12) 2) 2) 2] 2) 2] E14 
4 Figure 4 represents what your ALFA) Fl Z| Fl] az) Fla] = 
sally reauires— s] Abbott Detrat.. A |Arc] A JArc] A |Arc] A |Are. 
motor really requires ee uM of Alco ee Are |Are JAre.|Arc fAre.[ArcfAre {Arc “eh Arc. 
the highest quality whose body American... .. 66+ A jAre] A [Arc] A [Arc] A [Arc Arc. 
Py 1 “ 1 £ Apperson «+ ee-f A JArcJArejAre dArc.Arc [Arc A rc |Arc. 
1s perfectly suited to the feed  Astocar (2 cyi)....J A Arc} A JArc] A |Arc] A jArc] A |Are. 
system of your motor. ies pbersaemsb (6 ibasl rs) 7 al yak 
Buick (2 cyl.)... AJATA | ATA|A 
It properly reaches all the friction points. andi ; 5) Gl ae we ool 
It protects properly after it reaches them. ¢.") @ov--- a yh as ASAE Rreiise. 
It is a complete lubricant. “ “Com. A Jaro] A Jace] A |Are. 
Clb eincacseve AP APALA [arc] A [Are. 
Witl Shas * actioally wo Jay Chalmers......,....JArcjArcfArclArc} A [Arc [Are |Arc fArc|Arc. 
ith such an ou, practically your ONLY has...) } Bl Bt B/ BIB] BIBI BIB|B 
friction is the friction of oil against metal. bed oep oe Tere ha arta dl br ‘A fare anes 
, Ths } foots . Elmore “ AJA PArcjArcdAreJAre Are /Arc 
You will find the grade of oil indicated, BM. Pii.0.1227) [ArclArcdArc|Arc [Arc Arc Arc [Are 
- F se 2 : ae c - Flanders. . EJE] E Arc! Arc 
opposite your car, in the chart printed in ™ Se oiy. af sel ta SS 
part on the right. Fee cre be =e 
\ ) Py —" BJAITB|AIB A |Are. 
Our complete chart of recommendations a A Arc. 
covering every make of car will be mailed hehe ssl a 
> 2 AJA Brejacc] A | A |Arc, 
on request. RL REA ALS ‘ 
waco ALEJA|E]A lacJ]E|EE|B 
I nghout th orld yo ill find tha Arc|Arc] A |Arcl A Arc] A |Ares 
Throughout the world you will find that 
the authoritative leadership of the Vacuum abs es sabe daa om oes be s gyre 
Oil Company in matters of lubrication is : BA 
unquestioned. BIA|B\A]BI|BIBIAL....... 
A|E]A|E]A [Arc] A jArc] A JAre 
The recommendations in our chart were ALBA cha fare] A x A |Are. 
‘ ; - | 
arrived at after a careful motor-analysis of the a hee Ob BS pe oe ww 
cars named. The oil’s efficiency has been EJA|E A A Arc] A |Are. 
. . ve afeee dees Are tArc [Arc Are Arc |Are. 
further proven by practical demonstrations. Ti slasetace Warolaec thee ace. 
c BI AITB|AIB i B 
If ofl “body.” Knit A|AIA ALA 
if you use an oil of less-correct “body, or ae a Te LALEDA ele 
of lower lubricating efficiency, your motor must Maron... AJEJAJEJA A |Are. 
/; lty Marmon....... Arci|Arch A] EJ A |A A |Are. 
pay the pena yy. Matheson. . Arc ArcdArclArct A A |Arc. 
).. JE ELE|; ETE ie 
E/E] E rel Are 
A.jArc v4 Ai 
ArcjArcd A }/ 
AA [Arclare] A |i 
AJL EJTA]IE breil 
Alarcf A] ATA 
AJEJAIELAA 
Oldsmobile... AJEJA/EJA! Are fAre jArc 
Overland A|E]JA]E Arc JA ArcjA 
Packard oe eee PArejAreJArcjArcJArc m 
Paige Detroit. . od Se Al 
Pathfinder eens ° os a 
Pope Hartford A | E pArejAre Arc 
Premier.......-- A jArcd A |Arc] A 
Puliman...... AJLETAIE irc 
Rambler ALAJA|A]A 
Rapid...........JALALA|ALA 
p 
r motor I ene SEF el & 
A grade for each type of eee ---+--- Foto ee 
R MMOS oc rackegs AJLAJA|E]A/ 
The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, hekiiod Selden. ..... .-fALELALELA 
filtered to remove free carbon, are: Gargoyle Mobiloil Service. ...----- dee fA A 
“A”, Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘B”, Gargoyle Mobiloil ee ee ke PT re fe 
Bi ag Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’, Gargoyle Mobiloil Stevens Duryea... JAre |ArcJArc|ArcJArcJArc dArc |Are fArc |Are. 
“Arctic”. Studebaker. .. A e : . A . Arc a A |Arc. 
° ° e Thomas E E/E} - 
All are branded with the Gargoyle whichis Waiter AL EIVA| E PrclArcpArclArcfarclArc. 
our mark of manufacture. They can be secured Warren Detroit....]....]... JAre Arc] A] AJ A| AT A |Are. 
‘ite (Gas) relArc | * Hl 
from al! reliable garages, auto-supply stores, hardware stores eo see F a ab fe io lan Mae fe Poe pe 














and others who supply lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES : 
DETROIT EOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
Vord Bldg. 49 Federal St. 29 Broad way Fisher Bldg. 4th & Chestnut Sts Indiana Pytbian Bldg 





Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world, 


75 Per 108 Square Feet Buys Best 
Cc Rubber Surfaced “‘Ajax’’ Roofing 


Here we show the lowest price ever known for roofing material. This smooth sur- 
faced roofing we are offering is our famous one-ply *‘Ajax’’ brand, and, the price in- 
cludes necessary cement and nails to lay it, and at this remarkably low price. 
N 





P in full to any point east of Kansas and Nebraska and 
i ee p We Pay The Freight north of Ohio River. We also furnish 2-ply at %c, 5-ply 
at‘21.05. This ‘*Ajax roofing is guaranteed to wear as long and give as good service as any Ready Rubber Surfaced 
Roofing on the market. It is put up in rolls of 108 square feet, and contains 2 or 4 piecestoaroll. Big value! 
We are the world’s greatest headquarters for Roofing! Our 40-acre plant is fairly stacked with m:llions of feet of 
genuine rocfing bargains. Hundreds of thousands of people never think of buying roofing of any kind unti! they get 
our prices. It will pay YOU to write for special offers. Samples Free. Write for free Roofing Catalog. 


Chicago House Wrecking Company, Dept. 48., Chicago, Ill. 











Pump Grind Saw 


Made for 
Hard Use 
Wood Mills Are Best 





to the life of all your wooden build- @ 
ings by painting them with 





AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM ? Engines Are Simple 
(Registered) | Feed Grinders Saw Frames 
It preserves barns, fence posts. roofs, | Steel Tanks 
silos, chicken houses, windmills. Chicken | 
houses painted with it keep away chicken lice—easily Catalogues Free Agents Wanted 
spplied. Beware of imitations. Freight prepaid. Circular Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co 


free. Carbolineum Wood Pr: (o., % 
“one vo eservieg Ca. Dept. 6G Wwanker, Wis. Hi | seas, 125 Main SL, Mishawaka, Ind. 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Tariff on Live Stock wil 
Meat Products 


the latter ! and 


tees from 


part of April 





the first k in May, commit 


many we 


sent to 


Wee 


stern stock associations were 


Washington to protest agains 


























the removal of duties on live stor k and 
meat products. These committees ad- 
dressed a letter to the finance com- 
mittee of the senate as follows 
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‘ { Ing n t f hm] 
J etter Was s ed, through their 
icers, by the following associations: 
erican National Live Stock Asso- 

Clation, representing Sixty-five state 
and local live stock associatic Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, Cat- 
tle Raisers’ A iz ( le s, Pan- 
handle and Southwestern Stock Men’s 
Association, Corn Belt Meat Produc- 
ers’ Association, W rn uth Da- 








on, Ari- 
Cal- 
Growers’ Association. 


kota Stock Growers’ 
zona Cattle 


itornia 


Growers’ Association: 
Vool 


Producing ae Choate 


In a paper before the county insti- 


tute, Mr. Nis N. Ostergaard, of Clin- 
ton county, lowa, gave his experience 
with hog raising the past year, as fol- 
lows: 





“From twenty sows, I raised 120 
pigs, which at weani time, June 15, 
I figured to cost me $1.33 apiece. Froimn 


till Isold them, five and one- 
half months later, their feed bill, con- 
sisting of corn, oil meal, barley, some 
oats, skim-milk and pasture, amounted 
to $681 Their weaning time 
was $159, and added to the feed bill 
makes $840. December 3d, I sold 90, 
which, together with those I kept, were 


that time 


cost at 


worth $1,240. I have the satisfaction 
of knowing to a certainty that in spite 


of the fact that those hogs should 
have been fed about four more weeks 
for best results, they netted me about 


$400. The cholera prompted me to 
sell long before the proper time, and at 
a lower price than what was paid later. 
It showed me that those hogs that av- 
eraged only 155 pounds, with 250 bush- 


els of 70-cent corn and 800 bushels of 
{i-cent corn, were raised and fed for 
$4.65 per hundred pounds, and I feel 


had been fed to 
which was my 
could have been raised 


they 
200 pounds, 


safe in saving if 
a weight of 
intention, they 
for still less. 


1ese 








hogs were fed a corn ration, 
balanced with oil meal and skim-milk, 








about one part of oil meal to nine or 
ten parts of corn. A good clover pas- 
ture would have lowered the cost of 
these hogs ynsiderably If 35-cent 
corn had been fed, the cost would only 


have been $4.10 per hundred.” 





Cost of Stallion for « Year 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Enclosed find ] 
amount and kinds of grain fed my stal- 
lion for a year; also expense of caring 
for him. I carry no insurance, as it 
costs 19 ont, making $100 on 

think is too high. I 
what the depreciation 


$100 per year. 


with about the 





o 


per 
ich I 
know 

would be, but put it at 


FEEDS. 


$1,000, wh 


do not 


bo eet ee Tee ee 
Or ceuctineephach@hab ease 10 bus. 
LL cetecsonebsdmbese es sc cape ane: 

Co ee eee 


Hay 3 tons 


COST. 


ate, S06 DEF DR. cinccccccccs se S500 





Corn, 50c per bu... 5.00 
Bran, $1.50 per h 15.00 
Alfal £1.50 per rf 
MAY, 210 HOP GOR. acs nkcadeeve 
Care, 3 mos. at $45 per mo..... 
Care, 1 mo. at $50 per mo....... 

POR eck eee eeeawkae ane eice 


ling I mix the oats and bran, 













four parts oats and one part bran. 
During the breeding season I feed sev- 
en ‘ts of the mixed oats and bran 
and one quart of al three times 


e resting 
nixed oats 


and no corn 
I feed four qu: 


a day 


season 





and bran three times a day. I feed the 
corn in the winter. I feed corn stalk 
and straw with hay I paid $1,500 for 
the horse as a four-y old. Will he 


be worth $900 as a ten 





It looks like this d and 
care. S287 0: $1,000 
Valuation, $100; n, $100 
Total, $487.50 on in- 





vVestment I leave 











This Norse has been in the 
two seasons The ts season 
Was bred YeizghtVv mares Hi got fifty 
With foal. Last season he served - 
tv mares and got. sint ive s I 
dor Work him, but think it would be 
ood tf him He has a 4x14 box 
ol. Bi addock 30x30 teet also 
1 pas © 10x16 rods where he spends 
rod dea his Ume in nice Weathe 









One 


acre 


+n 


UU GOV b on contr 


BUSH & LUCAS, | 





How Will the Tariff 


Affect Your Wool? 


Just now, as new tariff laws are 
about to be enacted, wool owne 

everywhere ore asking us what» r 
happen to the price of wool Mar 
litions are so uncertain that 






ORS | 


6 these men want our advice, 

want the benefit of our 47 yours ex 
perience. To keep our SD, ¢ istomers posted and 
eave them from selling at the wrong time, we bave e 
decided to issue Special Mark et Keports ri wht alo. 
until thi n is over. Each custo mer 


8 tariff agitatic 
will receive, FREE, a copy of exch Special Report. 
But we eim to pri nt, each time, only as many Ke- 
ports as are wanted, If you, reader, want our Spe- 


cial Reports, we will be glad to send them to you 
pest of ‘charge, provi« ded you let us know now, in 
advance lease don’t get the idea that this puts 





e. 
you under oblizations to us. You are welcome to 
this service, whether you sell your woo! to the Mills 
throuyh us, ’o r whether you eel) to wool buyers. 
‘This is certainly a remarkable wool season, and 
no man with 200 pounds or more should agree to sell 
his clip until he knows “‘inside’’ market conditious 


WRITE! Merely send name on postal. That 
8 puts you on mailing jist all season, 
Our next Special Report is Seat ready for mailing. 
If you rush your postal in today, you'll get it. I) 














S. SILBERMAN & SONS 
29,1117 W. 35th St., Chicago, ll. 


Desk 





WANTED 
160 to 200 Acre Farm 


in Central or Northern lowa 


“DIRECT,” * care of Wallaces’ Farmer 











Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
_ Wheat, Clover and _ Lands 











ars ms of 3) acr 


Trenton, Missouri 


f Missouri Black Dirt 








cc. 


MOORE. St. Anthony. Idaho 
ULLER, As 


H.G. FULLER, ot 





St. Louis County Lands 


= Roumie in value in 








1 ‘ r ar * 
s ‘ ios a = >. f 
COMRD.& ss W 











ts tt and 
easy Rimes Sata 
The Alien Coante Inv. Co.. 


‘hean, ‘Kans. 


lowa Lands For Sale ® 
O 8100 per acre Large ist eC rest. A 
sPAt tL. DENe a2a° DONN x A... 


Oo" R New prolgentont improved farms re gre 





1cress 
Klima. na. 


1) ARRAY farm of 196 acres. “3 ™ e 
vela ‘ cs. s ; 
Vv i ne. nee a - * . 
\ de HARSON Arca ea 


WwW r SEL oc FANA F ARMS- {Greatest 
3 A’s : 
Hayso? 





¥ ‘<t ¢r . 
List free 


» & SOS haz Mocs 








“SILVER CREST” FARM FOR SALE 


Ilancock Sf 


for 8155.00 pe 
agalnst the pre 


"Kanawha, lowa a 


For Sale—Section of Bes 
New Land 


Ransom County, North Dakota 








| 
Rich black loam over clay: sinooth, well } 
| 65a. ler « t t first brol _3 Fal 
{| plowed, leased for Jul and half the « Lows 
j Withit. Four miles to railroad market o @ 
} roads; school close; rural route and 'pho No 
building Will divide. No commiissio rid 
Watt to deal directly with buyer. ‘ 
eference—First Nat. Bank, Lisbon, No. bak 





Wri te owne Pr; 


SIDNEY D. ADAMS 
Polk County, Fargo, | Florida 


Timothy and Clover Lands 


In southe mm 
county drat 


cent 






ral Wisconsin; new AO re 
| within four m sof th 














given to the 


statlo Jands; bo BLU pA: to 
| vided ry and truck farms. + UTS 
| from ¢ hours from Minneapo and St 
| Par aust 
| 


PEDDIE LAND COMPANY, 


Incorpor. 
ated, Ow ners, 


_ Cedar ' Rapids, fowa 





We Want Every | Person Interested 





in buy =e to write a 
farm ay for it f rue ‘ on 
easy fr ym 825 Acre vw ind 
we w yu deaire ‘3 

4 as al Mv . . 











er Valley 
“yea rer As<’n. 


ress tits CALIFORNIA 


FOR SALE— FIRST CLASS FARM 


KE 











L re * o a , ea 
it fa: trat g : 
j sta iy on cr 2 zt é 
{ wells er ¢ f ar ero ‘ 
ho< 1 tine tenn a 2c Agra 
farm. Fo € and ter ress Fe 
A. H. KIDD. Maktrsee. Nebraska 





Eastern lowa Corn Lands 


e real 





npn ae ee M 
Oar & tet 


xT = Stetins . 
HUNTER LAND COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For ssie on easy terms 
ae sell our own lands 
rite for list and ma 
ANDERSON. LAND Co., 








Willmar. Minn. 








eee eye =a FPARMS— 13 states 410 
4 to $50 an acre e stock and t fte 










2M AGENCY, station 2647. Pittebs 





= 


Our 1913 List Just Out 








as CONVERSE 
CRESCO. IOWA 
to Minnesota 


rerand Alfalts lan 
United States. De 


x is Our erTyou rela 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, pnehenth a 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for 
list ef Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN 


Minnesota Clover Lands 
LAKE REGION a tone on CO.., Pine River Wire 
MINNESOTA S28 Bowes coe Fes 

is free. 
W. rt WALTERS. REECE § B ae 


saciiauinn Co 
farms, oF ¥.. 7 pare bred live stock 


| 





Come 


’ 





‘cod | 


2 serT 
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Dav ent 
can « 
woule ¢ 


Thes 
They c 
ciable \ 

Oil 

The 
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sei w 














May 1! 113. 


NvagontE xi Built Liko 













Weather Has Little Effect On It 


ER a wagon that will not 
H i » loose, or rot and break. It never has 
anire s, split felloes or loose tires. It has no 
its to work loose and rattle off, and 
me apart. It is not affected by dry 
1 r, nor by heat or cold. 
;, so common to the ordinary wagon, are 


dry out and 





tirely. 

i won is made of steel I-beams, channels 
and a the strongest shapes known in steel 
cor yn work, It is put together with large 
steel ts, inserted hot under great pressure. 
They do not become loose even after years of ser- 
" This wagon, the only one of the kind, is the 


Davenport Roller Bearing 
Steel Wagon 


Its axleg are steel 
I-beams, the ends 
of which are rolled 
into shape for the 
spindles. No ma- 
terial is cut away. 
All of the original 
strength remains. 

The gear parts 
and bolsters are scientifically 

built and braced so that the 
distributed evenly over the entire wagon. 
part does more than its share of the work. 
on has steel wheels made with a tension. 
of the load is carried by all of the spokes 
1@ doing its share regardless of whether it 
s to be located at the top, bottom or sides of 





Joad is 








ort Steel Wheels run on straight spindles, 
tires bear flat on the ground. Strongest 
nown for wagons, 


Roller Bearings—Reduced Draft 








Best of all arethe Roller Bearings. It is because 
Davenport Wagons have roller bearings that you 
can « ork with two horses and a Davenport that 


ordinarily take three horses, 





Parts in Their Order 





haga roller bearings are practically ev erlasting. 
They cannot get out of order and show no appree 
ciable as even after long service. 


Oil Without Removing the Wheels 





The Dav renport Wagon 
has anot handy and 
time ng feature. You 
don’t, have to take the 


wheels off and get yourself 





oon i with grease to oil 
bem 

Just push back the lid of Mi} 
the « in the wheel, 
equir a tees e oil and let 
go of the e lid. It closes itself, 

t takes but a few min- 


utes to oil a Davenport Wagon. You don’t use 
8 jack, waste time or soil your hands. 


Send for this Book 


“When the Going Is Hard” is a little booklet that 
contains a lot of interesting things about the Dav- 
enport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon. Among others, 








it tells how neck-weight is taken off the horses, why 
— ort Wheels do not fill with mud, how the 
war 


gs are made dust-proof, etc. It also fully 
- lains and illustrates the use of roller bearings on 
agons, 
You can get this book free by asking for it as 
No Be 2s. 


Booklet > 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
Salt — hc £ Moline, Illinois 













In Cement Floors 
FlitsMme mOlel, J0)- M810), hmm ery: 


ROSS .r.:. SOCKETS 


Studding 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Sim oF ly = sockets down into sott ——. 
N rot No toe-nailing to m 
For Cri Granarie we. 
s, Garages. etc. Write today for FREE 
let. Learn how to make upright sup- 
rts everlasting. Get took—“Bo w to Build 
Cement Floors and Foundations. 


G. M. ROSS & CO. 
Broad Street Grinnell, 







































WALLACES’ FARMER 


Credit for the Renter 

To Wallaces’ 
I am interested in the talks of 
Henry, who 
tween 
He 
among them is the lar 


Farmer: 
Uncle 
peacemaker be- 
the renter, 
interesting 


acts as 


the land owner and 


has given some facts, 
ge percentage of 
renters in the United States. Ile seems 
to consider them the 
with the land intellectually, 
morally and 


I have 


on same plane 
owner 
agriculturally. 
been wondering what 
the 


] pres 


per- 


centage of agricultural class were 


hired men, ume there is as large 
Iv so of the renters 
land 

apprentice, 


© or neal 
the 


an 


a percentag 


who hire as of owners. 


In most trades after 


serving a certain length of time, enters 
directly the 
Such does not seem to be the 


into work as an expert. 


case With 
go to the 
line of 


most hired men. They either 
and take up some othe 
work or continue indefinitely as hired 
men for lack of means to begin farm- 
ing. There is a considerable number 
of hired men who are capable and de- 
sirous to begin farming for themselves. 


cities 


I realize these would be a great risk in 
loaning them money sufficient for the 
purpose with only this as security. 


submit a plan, or eather 
plan, for your con- 


I wish to 
the suggestion of a 
sideration: 

Suppose A owns a good farm of 160 
acres Which would rent for about $600, 
Suppose B, whom A knows to be hon- 
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of his stock at least 7 per cent on that 


valuation which would be $1,120. Of 
course the longer he farmed it the 
more he should make. When he had 


paid his rent and say $200 towards his 
outfit he would still have as much as 
he could possibly save out of his wages 
if working by the month and at the ex- 
piration of the five years the outfit 
would be his. At the same time he 
would be independent, which should 
act as a stimulus. He would always 
have profitable employment; he could 


put all he made above his rent and 
living expenses into stoc,a if he saw fit 
for the first two or three years, or put 
it in payments on his outfit. He would 
never be underpaid nor overpaid for 
his labor. His wages would be at the 
maximum, his living expenses at the 
minimum. 

I realize there are a great many 
things I haven't mentioned, such as in- 
surance and taxes or hired help, but it 
seems to me that these could all be ar- 
ranged. Remember, this is only a sug- 
gestion. I would like to hear from 


someone else on the subject. 
C. CARPENTER. 
Fayette County, Iowa. 


Remarks:—Where 
and 
r we do not know of any 


the two parties 
confidence in each 
good rea- 
son why the plan outlined by our cor- 
respondent would not work satisfac- 
torily. Wallaces’ Farmer has for years 
applied the same principle in helping 
employes who wish to buy homes, and 


know have 


othe 








Evergreens in Northern lowa. 





est and a good worker, wishes to begin 


farming for himself but has not the 
means to do so. He thinks if he was 
farming he could make not only his 
Wages, but the profit which his em- 
ployer gets from his work, also the 
profit Which he gets from his farm and 
stock; in fact, he would make the 


same profits under similar conditions. 
But in order to be under those condi- 
tions he must of course incur a con- 
siderable expense. 

Could not A purchase the outfit nec- 
essary for a fair start which would cost 
we will say $1,000, including stock? 
Of course there will be a difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes a start, 
but if the employer already has the 
stock it would be an easy way of mar- 
keting it without removing it from the 
place. 

B rer farm for five years, dur- 
which time he agrees to pay for 
the outfit well as the annual rent 
He is to make his payments on the out- 
fit whenever possible with a re 
able rate of interest on deferred 
ments with the agreement that it 
be paid in full on or before the 
pletion of the five years. The land 
owner is to h privilege of forc- 
ing the sale of sufficient stock or prod- 


ts the 


ing 








2ason- 
pay- 
is to 
com- 


ave th 1e 


uce to pay the rent if necessary when 
it becomes due, but in case he intends 
to do so he must notify the renter in 
advance. They could take an invoice 
of the stock and produce once a year, 
the renter to furnish an account of all 
stock or produce sold. 

Suppose A values his farm at $100 
per acre. If the farm is actually worth 


should make by the aid of his 
labor and increase 


that he 
own labor and the 








with entirely satisfactory results. The 
landlord can safeguard his interests 
and at the same time give the hand a 
fair chance. The hand, however, should 
accumulate some working capital in 
advance to be on the safe side and be 
protected against unfavorable seasons 
for the first vear or two. 

The success of the plan will depend 
altogether upon the character of the 
two men. If they are willing to deal 
fairly by one another it can be worked 
out.—Editor. 





Evergreens in Northern lowa 
To W 


Y 


In 1960, I took your advice and plant- 


allaces’ Farmer: 


ed evergreens for a windbreak. It was 


a dry season, but I had splendid luck 
with them. I consider white pine to 

by far better than spruce or Scotch 
pine, as they are long lived and will 
make saw logs in time, while the Nor- 
way spruce and Scotch pine are short 
lived and are hardly good enough for 
firewood. White pines are ornamental 


grow as fast 
spruce or Scotch pine. 

I am enclosing a picture 
December, of myself and 
greens. The trees had then 
out twelve years. 

I find that by planting evergreens ac- 
cording to directions that they are no 
harder to grow than fruit trees or any 
other kind of trees grown on the aver- 
age farm. 


and will as Norway 
taken last 
my ever- 


been set 


OSCAR H,. SVENSON. 
Webster County, lowa, 

















sefore you buy a buggy you 
should consider the many points 
of superiority of 


ATZEP 
CARRIAGES 


Sold by Best Dealers 


They are made JN the West, 
FOR the West; made extra stron 
3 Y 
to stand the wear and tear of 
pulling through deep mud and fk 
going over bad ruts and bumps. 
Kratzer Buggies are made to give 
years’ and years’ of hard service. 
They are built of the very best 
materials—finest hickory, all wool 
broadcloth or genuine leather up- 
holstery, flexible Cambria steel springs, 
etc. Every point of strain is reinforced 
by drop-forged iron, Kratzer Buggies 
are acknowledged the best, and they are 
sold at fair prices which make them 
cheapest in the end, 


Write now for catalog and further details, 
Ifyour dealer doesn't carry Kratzer Bug- 
giessend hisnametoo. A postcard will 





















do. i 
My KRATZER 
CARRIAGE 
b coma COMPANY 





102 W. First St. 
Des Moines, Ia, 


Wis a) 


























A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant. The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Muicher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves_a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operaticn. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
8 sections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 





THESE WHEELS APE THE 
~ SECRET OF OUR 


4 SUCCESS. 
of fi Fy, 
BG aq fg 
Ef 
fi 
ot 
over a)! others. 


monials from many farmers prov- 
ing what it will do on wheat, alfalfa and other crops. 
lt contains valuable information on how to prepare 
the soil for better results. Send for this circular to- 
day, whether you want to buy or not, 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Box 206 Hastings, Nebr. 
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SAVE aa CORN ROOTS 


ultivator shovels. 
leave ground 
easy for boys 
returned If 
booklet. 





with my surface and deep 
They scour where others wo 
smooth, handle and run very 
and horses. Your money will be 
ebovels don't please. Send for 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 








Finishing the Load 
We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


to give satisfaction. Our rack {s made strong and 
durable—it !s a great labor saver—it saves one-half 
of your time tn loading and one-half the time tp 
unloading spreads easily in barn. Write today for 
descriptive matter and prices 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Clarinda, lowa 
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This departm< 
Wallace. Letters on subjec 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
fee and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


Doing Without 











A lady, in a burst of extravagance, 
so she thought at the time, bought her- 
self two new wash boilers. “I am pro- 
voked at myself every time I nk of 
1] amount of comfort I might have 
had from my two boilers years betore 
if I had just bought them earlier,” she 
said, after a few weeks’ experience 
with them. Most women have had the 
experience of doing without some ar- 
ticle which when purchased is found 
to add so much to their comfort and 
convenience that they wonder at their 


short-sightedness in not buying it ear- 
] five ten 


lier. Pie pans cost from to 
cents each, large pans for baking rolis, 
bread, etc., are not much dearer; yet 
how many women have enough pans 
to bake a batch of cookies without 
Waiting to empty the pans in the oven? 
The tew minutes saved in having pans 
filled ready to go into the oven when 
the first set comes out will amount to 
more than the price of the pans in a 
few months In how many houses is 
there more than one good broom? 
‘Where is the broom?” is the ques- 
tion, not, “Where is a broom?” And 
the tin cups that are not! Tin cups 
can be bought at from two to three 
for a nickel, possibly but one if it is a 
large one. “Where is the cup?” comes 
the ers from the well many times when 
the Idren have carried a drink to 
someone H lalt a dozen tin cups would 
not be really extravagant in money, 
and might save time. 

A carpenter for a day to put up 
shelves where they wouid save time, 
to fix up the edds and ends about the 


wouldn’t cost much; but the 


house, 


comfort of having a tight door planed 
off, stubborn bureau drawers made to 
run easy, and plenty of shelf room, is 


beyond comparison to the busy house- 
wite 
Wo Q ‘e hat 1c ical 
ve are Sure tha economica 
housewives deserve credit for doing 
without. Judicious spending is better 


not 


economy than saving if the saving 
leans eXtra strength and time ex- 
pended on the work. Put a value on 
your time, if the time spent in doing 
without will more than pay for an im- 
provement have the improvement, or if 
it is going to cost more nerve force 
to do without than to have it, have 
the improvement. A penny saved may 


be a penny earned, but what are pen- 
nies for but to spend in making life 


easier and more comfortable? 





A Day at Ames 


To Hearts and Homes: 

It was a beautiful April morning 
When we boarded the interurban for 
Ames, to be guests at one of the fam- 
ous luncheons given at the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College by the girls of the 
domestic science department. As a 
part of the course, the girls must pre- 


pare and serve a luncheon for twenty 
people, a cost not to exceed $5, in- 
cluding flowers, but not including gas 
nor ice nor labor. 

Places are reserved at these affairs 
far ahead, for it is a delightful way for 
a few friends to get together, or a 
campus lady to entertain. 


We were ushered into the dining- 
room at 12 o'clock. The bare tables 


of fumed oak laid for plate and glass, 
with linen doilies, with daisies and 
pussy willows the center decoration, 
in pretty reed flower holders, made by 
the girls. 
The meal 
by the juniors, 
by the seniors. 


was planned and prepared 
and faultlessly served 
And they all looked 
so pretty and fresh in their pink cham- 
bray frocks, white aprons and caps! 
The menu consisted of creamed 
chicken in timbales, mashed potatoes, 
parsnips and hot rolls. A d of 


al 
saiad 


grape fruit, sliced tomato and cucum- 
ber on shredded lettuce, with French 
dressing cream, chocolate 


Maple ice 


ladies 
ured 


lative 


tudents fi 








le { he meal cost but 23 
cents each! nds were well 
cooked anc and sufficient 











in Guantity—for women; hungry farm- 
hands w ould want more 

» luncheon, we were conduct- 
ed the kitchens—laboratories, 





there—where more 


mak- 


as they called 


pink 


are 





and white girls were sy 





ing b ‘n bread, frosting cakes, etc., 
and inspected the model dining-room 


ted a clz in de- 
and saw ri 
and tl 


tereste ‘d 


and paniry 
ign-working in ¢ 
basket 

! emi 
and Reo ge in their work. 


of taking a fat, 


ass 


12 
IS 








and weaving, 





all s ng to be so in 


y-neckec 





olive oil bottle and weaving a covering 
of reeds right on it, and then putting it 
in a cold dye solution (green for cot- 
ton) and gradually heating it till the 
reeds are stained the shade desired. 
Such a pretty flower holder it made! 
In the sewing rooms we found a lot 
of girls making really, truly dresses! 
es ese girls had passed the underwear-. 
naking stage, and looked very busi- 
rss as they worked. Each had 
first drawn a design, combining sug- 
gestions from various fashion plates 


or possibly wholly 
was planning 


with original ideas, 
original, of the 


Zown she 


to make. Some were cutting from 
commercial patterns; others from pat- 
terns they had themselves drafted. 
Some were making over dresses; oth- 








Come on, Billy! 





ers making party gowns. There were 
not many finished dresses, and no hats 
to be seen, for the girls wear the fin- 
ished product. The work all appeared 
to be practical, and made us wish we 
were girls again. I brought away some 
ideas I shall use in my own sewing. 

There is soon to be an exhibition, 
lasting three days, of gowns and hats, 
that I am sure will be both interest- 
ing and profitable to attend. 

As we went through the cheerful 
rooms and examined the work of the 
girls, we ali felt it would be a great 
calamity to the school and to the 
homes of Iowa to take this department 
from the school. 

A cup of tea with our hostess, and 
then it was time to return home, after 
having spent a most delightful day on 
the campus. : 





M. B. W. 





Some Recipes 









































Every housekeeper has her own special 
recipe for bread. The following is the 
recipe of a cooking school teacher who 
frequentiy judges pantry stores at insti- 
tutes and contests, This recipe calis for 
m p! It makes 
at re: 

Brea Two cups hot mil or water, 
thr two teaspoonfuls 
St ressed yeast (one- 
f over night), one- 
fo of wate one tablespoonfu of 
su ilk, add to het liquid fat, 

‘ Dissolve yeast in two 
f cewarm sterile wat er, 
add to larger ameunt of liquid. Add e 
flour gradu until a sponge of dium 
thickness is ned, and beat well u 
it ropes from the spoon, then add 
cient tf r to make ¢ 1 h tl 
be 1} Turn 
and unt ~ 
back ‘eased b 
let rise in = warm 
bulk, ther nead it sligl 

saves an ‘Sie uit 
M h tl ar 
and allow to 4d rle 
a hot oven fer fr 
mir es. If Pa 
mi tt ed g 
r g. t s 
ha f eac! oat 
e€ ig s £ ne eve 

Graham Nut Gen 
c of graha f 
x Y Se = 

















c n ea Bal £ ns 

greased muffin rings in a hot ov l 

tw t yi€ nt S ft isSSes f < ‘ 
Ste ( stard ct S ! 

sca i EES, OF f « sug 

t1 bles niuls ar I 

Var 1 Scaiad € mill a eggs 

slight not ligt £ t 

e£z2S er € At V a4 i 

int rd ¢ nil stea r = 

ter Y r | t ne s- 

tard rai¢ 5 4 s € é 

fron f 4 1 dis 

a Dover egg t t S = 

duce it tu a ( Siste 












either t 
is secured by the s used 
and by the sauces he baked 
rolis are served Ss will be 
given below. Whi te direc- 
tions are given, it embered 
that a fe general cipl borne in 
mind make recipes unnecessary and make 
it possible to utilize whatever may hap- 
pen to be on hand Appetizing rolls are 
made with beef and pork mixed. The 
proportion varies from two parts of beef 
and one of pork to tw one 
of beef The rolls are 

by laying thin slices cf sa n 
over them, which keep tt - 
ened with fat during t! ese 
slices® should be seore 

that they will net curl up ir ooking. 
The necessity for the salt yx is greate 

when the chopped mea is chiefly bee 

than when it is largely k 











Bread crumbs or bread 
ter can be i 
make tl 
green r 
used, ney shouid é 
cooked in fat before being put 
for usually they do not cook “nt 
in the length of kK 
meat. Sausage on to 
the rol but it u use 
unseasoned pork meat with the addi 
tion of a little sage 

Canne!on of Beef: is pre- 





ypped beef into a 
roll baking it wrapped in a buttered 
paper, a method designed to in the 
steam and so insure a moist, tender 
The paper must be removed before ser 
ing. The roil should be basted 
ally with butter and water or lege 
and water. In preparing the r¢« an eg 





pared by making ~ 
! and 
keep 
dish. 
v- 


occasion- 








may be added for each pound and a halt 
of meat, and chopped parsiey, cnion juice, 
lemon peel, or finely chopped green pep- 
pers make good se eeokmea A thickened 
gravy may be made from the drippings, 
the liquid used being either water or 
tomato juice. Strips of pork laid on the 


be substituted for the buttered 
basting. 


roll may 
paper and 


A Good Rule for Curing 
Beefsteak 





To Hearts and Homes: 

The following is recommended as a 
good rule for curing beefsteak: 

Slice the meat ready for frying, spread 
it out on a table or flat surface. Take 
one pint of salt, and add one tablespoon- 
ful of pulverized saltpeter. Put in as 
much black pepper as suits your taste. 
Mix this thoroughly in a dry bowl and 


sprinkle over the meat just as you vuld 
if you were preparing it for present use— 


no more, no less. Sprinkie on both sides. 





















3e careful not to get it too salty Have 
ready some jars, two or three gallons in 
size preferred Pack the meat in these 
closely. The jars must be perfectly clean, 
well sunned and aired, and washed with 
brine made from the above mixture for 
sprinkling dry over the meat. When the 
jar is nearly full, take a clean white 
cloth folded several times to fit the jar. 
Saturate it in the brine selution you have 
vaared for rinsing out the jar, nd 

g it out, cover the meat with this 
and place on top of it a close-fit- 

plate, and put en te p of the 


a weight 











Cover the jar with anyth ing that 

Ol and keep in a coc ey dark 

f When the warm 

‘ requires close attention, If 

sme ll strong, the cloth and plate 
must be r aced by fresh ones, and the 
»p of the ras far down ast neat is, 
must be d with a clot wet in the 

brine 

I have never key neat put up in this 

way later thi 1 up to that time 

have have lived 





on a lar 






owa, and 





larker 








re caused the 
a n Do not wash the 
no seasoning, it is 




















4 for e frying par You 
i ill f brine, but it doe 
¢ tied a jar and scari 
‘ » of ure in i I Pa . 
from this meat we thir ae 
rae a 
g 

AUNT s 
Fighting Moths 

The clothes »th fiving a} 
looking for | a pla e to ye its egg 
haten into the little caterpillars ¢ 
our woolens Usually these 1 * 
on clothes which are put a ' 
Gark; articles that are in cor ae 
are not tr Moth balls he 
in repelling moths fre Se 
the woolens, but nyoth ball l tk 
the eggs already laid. The on! ay to 
prevent the moths destroying w S and 
furs to he ‘ away is by tl} 2} 
brushing and cleaning the arti and 
by frequent heattee Fe sunning f furs 
are to be stored, hang them in t Sim 
shine, then comb thoroughly wi fine. 
toothed comb. Sprinkle with pepper, cam. 
phor chips or powdered moth balls, ang 
roll in tissue paper; r 


then put in a 
and in a mot 





or paper wrapper 


box. Woolens should be well sunned ang 
aired and beaten well before they put 
away. The springs of a wire n Tess 
and a rattan carpet beater are « tive 
for brushing large garments. T gar 
ment is placed on the springs as fat ag 
possible, and is more easily dusts han 


when on the line. If clothes are not to 
be stored, they should be brushed ang 
sunned often. 





—a double 
investment 


At the price of ordinary 
silver, you can also se- 
cure the long-wearing 
quality of 


ROCKFORD 
Silverware 


heavier than standard 





Your jeweler will gladly 
show you the beautiful 
patterns that we make 
and tell you why our 
ware is a double invest- 
ment. Each piece is 
uniform in wearing 
quality, and a half 
dozen knives and forks 
starts the assembly of 
a beautiful addition to 
your table, 
We should like to send 
you, free, our booklet 
Exclusive Silverware’ 


which illustrates and 
describes our product. 


ROCKFORD SILVER 
PLATE COMPANY 


104 Wyman Street 
Rockford, [Illinois 

















Here is the finest and most 
efficient power washer on the 
market. It does everything except 
hang up the clothes. Every user 
praises it. The 


A. B.C. POWER WASHER 


is th. Original All Steel Frame 
Power Washer with S iding 
Power Wringer. Many copy 
it—none equal it. Insist on the 
A. B.C. Guaranteed. Write to- 
day for 14 Days’ FREE Trial 
and full description. 
ALTORFER BROS. CO. 
Dept. 125 











placed anywhere, «‘- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean. or- 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


to 


~ namental, convenies*. 
r cheap. Lasts ail 
=4 season. 


Made of 
metal, can't spill > 
over; will not soil 
injure anythin 
Guaranteed effecti+ 
Sold by Deslers,-* 


6 sent prepaid for $: 


HAROLD SOMERS, 350 DeKalb Ave., Brcokiyn, 8. Y 
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BY THE EDITOR 








c Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


Ea h issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be = 

















reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
LL jt HL st i= Jt Ile I 
with us. If I don’t bring him back, 


Joseph and Benjamin 


(Nores on the Sabbath School Les- 
a May 17, 1913. Genesis, 43. 
printed, Genesis, 43:18, 19, 23-34.) 

oy the men were afraid, because 
the ere brought to Joseph’s house; 
and they said, Because of the money 
th as returned in our sacks at the 
first time are we brought in; that he 
may seek occasion against us, and fall 

is, and take us for bondmen, 
and our asses. (19) And they came 
neal the steward of Joseph’s house, 
and they spake unto him at the door 
of t house, (20) and said, Oh, my 
lord e came indeed down at the first 
iime to buy food: (21) and it came to 
nass, When we came to the lodging- 
plac that we opened our sacks, and, 
pehold, every man’s money was in the 
me of his sack, our money in full 
weig and we have brought it again 
in our hand. * * * (23) And he 
said, Peace be to you, fear not; your 
God. and the God of your father, hath 
give vou treasure in your sacks: I 
had your money. And he_ brought 
Simeon out unto them. (24) And the 
man brought the men into Joseph’s 
house, and gave them water, and they 
wasiied their feet; and he gave their 


asses provender. (25) And they made 


ready the present against Joseph’s 
coming at noon: for they heard that 
they should eat bread there. (26) And 


wi Joseph came home, they brought 
him present which was in their 
hand into the house, and bowed down 


the 


he asked them of their welfare, 
and said, Is your father well, the old 
of whom ye spake? Is he yet 
alive? (28) And they said, Thy serv- 
ant, our father, is well, he is yet alive. 
And they bowed the head, and made 
obeisance. (29) And he lifted up his 
eyes, and saw Benjamin, his brother, 
his mofher’s son, and said, Is this your 
youngest brother, of whom, ye spake 


unto me? And he said, God be gra- 
cious unto thee, my son. (30) And 
Joseph made haste; for his heart 

ied over his brother: and he 





sought where to weep; and he entered 
into his chamber, and wept there. (31) 
And he washed his face, and came out; 
and he refrained himself, and said, Set 
on bread. 32) And they set on for 
him by himself, and for them by them- 
selves, and for the Egyptians that did 
eat with him, by themselves: because 
the Egyptians might not eat bread with 
the Hebrews; for that is an abomina- 
tion unto the Egyptians. (33 And 
they sat before him, the first-born ac- 
cording to his birthright, and the 


youngest according to his youth: and 
the men marveled one with another. 
(34) And he took and sent messes un- 
to them from before him: but Benja- 


min’s mess was five times as much as 
any of theirs. And they drank, and 
made merry with him.” 

This forty-third chapter, all of which 


is in the lesson, is a series of pictures 
which reveal the intimate knowledge 
of human nature and of the deeper 


currents of human feelings, possessed 
by the writer in common with all the 
writers of Scripture, and which could 
come only by the inspiration of Him 
Ww! made man in His own image, 
and, therefore, knows the secret work- 
ings of the human heart. It offers in- 
cidentally an illustration of the won- 
de tul power of the sacred writers to 
seize on the essential things and tell 
them in forceful style and in the few- 


est and simplest words. 

The first scene is laid in the patri- 
archal tent. The brothers, save Sime- 
Cn, had returned with a supply of 


could not even see the ruler’s 
much less get any future supply, 
unless they bring with them the next 
time the youngest son, Benjamin. The 
petulant old man said: Why did you 
tel] him you had a younger brother? 
“Me have you bereaved of my chil- 
«ren, Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
not, and ye will take Benjamin away” 


£rain from Egypt, and intimated that 
+ 


ace 


~-the last that is left him of Rachel, 
the beloved wife. 


Reuben in reply 
Savs: We must take Benjamin back 





you can slay my two sons—as though 
the death of two of his grand-children 
would make up for the loss of the son 
upon whom he doted. Days pass, and 
again comes up the question as to 
whence they shall get a supply of 
food. Then Judah, a strong man, and 
the ablest man of the family, takes 
the matter in hand and puts it in such 
a way that the old man is forced to 
consent. 

It is not the cunning Jacob that we 
have now before us, nor is it the pre- 
vailing Jacob, who wrestled with the 
mysterious stranger until the break of 


day; but a very old man, who had 
fallen upon hard lines, and around 
whom, as around many an old man, 


disappointment and disasters seem to 
crowd one upon the other. His wives 
were dead. His favorite son had dis- 
appeared probably some twenty years 
before, and he had never been able to 
find out what happened to him. If 
the boys knew, they did not tell. He 
believed at first that he was dead, 
but is not so sure now, and he sus- 
pects all his sons save Benjamin., He 
has sent them to Egypt for. bread. 
They are there regarded as spies and 
put in prison. One of them is in pris- 
on yet. This suspicion on the part of 
the steward of the realm in Egypt 
awakens an echo of suspicion in his 
own mind, and he does not trust any 


of them. Reuben, the  inconstant, 
played him a nastry trick once, and he 
had never forgotten it. Simeon and 


Levi embroiled him in a war with his 
friends at Shechem and forced him tp 
leave the country. These sons of Ja- 
cob were a bad lot, whom he did not 
consider fit companions for his favor- 
ite son, Joseph. 

He is forced to see that it is only 
a question of time when the tribe will 
be out of bread, and this ruler in 
Fgypt, whom he calls ‘the man,” who 
has the bread, says to him through 
his sons: No Benjamin—no_ bread. 
What does he want with Benjamin? So 
at last the old man yields, and the 
words of Esther when she went to the 
king unbidden: “If I perish, I per- 
ish,” are but the echo of the old man’s 
words when he says: “And if I be 
bereaved of my children, I am_ be- 
reaved.” And he sends them away, 
invoking the blessing of El Shaddai, 
the name by which God revealed him- 
self to his father and his grandfather. 

At least a month must pass before 
he could hear from his sons; no doubt 
a time of the most profound grief and 
uncertainty, waiting for their return 
with Simeon and Benjamin. No wives, 
no children, only faith in the God of 
his father and his grandfather, to sus- 
tain this old man during that time of 
terrible suspense. 

The second scene is laid at the chief 
storehouse of Egypt, where bread is 
sold to the foreigner. They are re- 
ceived this time not by the steward of 
the realm, second only to the king, but 
by a subordinate; and great must have 
been their surprise when told that they 
vere to dine with this man whose 
power over them and over all Egypt 
seemed to be absolute. Conscious of 
their own trickiness, they imagine 
that this is a trap set for them, that 
he intends now to charge them with 
being thieves as well as spies, and will 
make this the excuse for making them 
slaves and confiscating their property. 
Then they tell the story of the money 
they found in their sacks when return- 
ing home; that they had brought it 
all back again to show that they were 
honest; that they can not understand 
how it came in the sacks; that they 
want more food and have brought the 
money to pay for it. This steward of 
Joseph’s house is evidently pretty 
smooth. He knows no harm is going 
to happen to them, and he endeavors 
to quiet their fears just as a heathen 


would do. He says: “Peace be to 
you; fear not” no doubt the usual 
Egyptian salutation), and then, be- 


lieving that the God of a foreign na- 
tion would protect the foreign people, 
he says: “Your God, and the God of 
your father, hath given your treasure 
in your sacks,” There is no evidence 


! 


' 





in this that he believes in the God of 
Abraham, but he expects those who do 
believe in Him to trust Him. “Much 
more clear and explicit is the state- 


ment: “I had your money.” I know 
all about it; of course you did not 
steal it. 


The next scene is laid in the palace, 
which would be a vast structure, cov- 
ering a large area. There was the 
home of Pharaoh, and Joseph’s house 
and his office, in which he transacted 
the great affairs of the kingdom. That 
the house was part of the palace and 
near to the residence of Pharaoh is 
evident from Chapter 45:2, 16. So they 
were taken, as We would say, to the 
bath room or lavatory, given water to 
wash their feet and prepare themselves 
for the reception. This reception must 
have been a somewhat formal affair. 
The present which they had brought 
down, evidently one or more loads for 
a beast, was to be put in order for pre- 
sentation. We can imagine how ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable these broth- 
esr must have been. They were men 
of the field, unaccustomed to the city, 
its manners and customs. Nothing 
makes a countryman more uncomfort- 
able than to have to attend a reception 
or formal dinner in the city, and the 
embarrrassment would be still great- 
er if the dinner was given by a man 
whom they suspected of having ulter- 
ior designs upon them. Strange men, 
strange dress, strange manners, 
strange customs; ignorant of the 
forms and ceremonies about that time, 
these brothers must have been a most 





uncomfortable lot. 
The presents are ready, and they 
present them formally, prostrating 


themselves in Oriental fashion, with 
their faces to the earth. Joseph must 
have been under a good deal of strain. 
He is acting a part. Outwardly he ap- 
pears cold, and says in sunstance: I 


believe you told me when you were 
here before that you had a father, 
an old man. Is he still living? They 


replied that he was living and in good 
health. Again they bowed themselves 
to the ground; and he goes on: I be- 
lieve you told me you had a younger 
brother. Is this that brother Of 
course they said yes; and all that Jo- 
seph could say was: “God be gra- 
cious unto thee, my son.” Then a 
strange thing happened. The power- 
ful potentate of Egypt seemed to be 
strangely moved, and left his visitors 
these sons of the open range, wonder~ 
ing. He was evidently gone for some 
time; for we are told in the story that 
he went to his private room and wept, 
gave full vent to his feelings. Then 
he regained his self-control, washed 
his face to remove all trace of emo- 
tion, and returned and gave the order 
for the feast to be spread, in the few- 
est words that could be used. He 
could not trust himself to talk much 
just then; his heart was too full. 
Then came the formal dinner. They 
were not surprised that Joseph sat 
by himself, but what did surprise them 
was the precedence given to Reuben, 
the first born, and so on down through 
to Benjamin, the youngest. This made 
them feel that he must have carried 
his inquiries even farther than they 
had suspected, when he regarded them 
as spies. Why, he knew their ages as 


well as they did themselves. Then, 
from his own table, he sent messes 
to each one of them in turn; but the 


choicest mess went to the youngest, 
Benjamin. The meal was evidently 
prolonged. It was no common dinner, 
for Joseph had ordered them to “slay 
and make ready,” furnishing them 
with their own chosen food, meat, 


which the Egyptians seldom ate, cat- 
tle being regarded by them as sacred. 

There must have been something 
very gracious about Joseph’s manner. 
He evidently knew how to handle men; 
for we read that at the close of this 
dinner, while they ate and drank, they 
became merry. Their suspicions had 


vanished. Instead of making them 
bondmen, he was treating them as 
guests and friends, breaking bread 


with them; and according to the cus- 
toms of the open country, this meant 
friendship, a bond that must not be 
broken. In this, as in every case, the 
degree of the good feeling and joy is 
likely to be measured by the previous 
degree of suspense. Let us note in 
the case of Jacob, that when every- 
thing seemed to be against him, as he 
said, God was opening up the way for 
the greatest joy of his life. In a small 
measure we can imagine the feelings 
of Jacob, when he discovered that the 
discipline which he had undergone and 





which he richly deserved, was the di- 
vine method of bringing to him the 
crowning glory of his life. For after 
he came to Egypt he had seventeen 
years of joy, the like of which he 
had never experienced before: 

With reference to Joseph, it may be 
said that his grilling of his brothers 
seems unnecessarily harsh, if not cru- 
el; that he might have revealed him- 
self to them in a much simpler and 
kind way. But remember that Joseph 
knew his brothers. He knew they were 
a bad lot; that they were deceitful, 
cruel, unscrupulous, expert in lying by 
indirection. He was determined to 
put them where he would be able to 
judge of their present character and 
the genuineness of their repentance. 
He is not through with them yet, as 
we shall see in the next lesson; but 
his course so far has been to show 
them that they were in his power, and 
that if they were truthful and honest, 
they need expect nothing but good 
from him. That he knew their weak- 
ness is shown by the fact that when 
he sends them home he says: “See 
that ye fall not out by the way.” 








Fashion Department 


Any pattern will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to sign your 
name and address. Address all letters to Fashion 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 

Our Spring, 1918, Fashion Book, size 154x10%, 9 
pages with attractive cover, contains over 700 of the 
season's latest styles and isthe handsomest book of 
its kind published. Price 10 cents, which includes 
postage charges for mail orders. 





A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 




















Coat, 34 to 40 
fronts, 


bust; 
three- 


No. 7794—Empire 
with cutaway or straight 
quarter or long sleeves. 

No. 7686—Boy's Knickerbocker Suit, 2 
to 6 years; with round or sailor collar. 
No. 7707—Blouse, with front closing, 34 
to 42 bust; with long or elb sleeves, 

No. 7708—Four-piece Skirt, 22 to 32 
waist; with underlying front panel, high 
or natural waist line. 

No. 7791—Guimpe, with yokes, 34 to 42 
bust, perforated for yokes and facings of 
various depths, with or without sleeves 
that can be made in elbow or full length. 

No. 7811—Middy Blouse in Balkan style, 
for misses and small women, 14, 16 and 18 
years; with long or elbow sleeves. 

The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Fashion Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 

Be sure to sign your name. and give 
number of pattern and size or age you 
want, 








WAINE 
YSTEM 


Gasoline Lighting 


Light your home. Our system is 
safe and econon 1. Cheaper than 
kerosene and saves the housewife all 
the worry and bother of cleaning 
and filling lamps. Makes the most 
perfect light and only has to t« 
looked afteronceamonth. Systems 
installed in homes, churches, stores 
and public buildings. 

Write for folder and full particu- 
lars sentfree. Agents wanted. 


Swaine Gasoline Lighting Co. 
217 Court Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Poultry Department 























Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this artment. Questions relating to 
pouite will be che y answered 

“Don’t t Sign My mvnal 

One of ou! ibscribe ‘ites us an 
interesting Jette r the pouit ae- 
part t t ( ‘ D i ik I ms 
ham This ymnilv ¢ of mal m- 
i} ! st dq we wish our reé S 








hborhoods change, 





Farmer usually goes 

Unless you have been 

gers vourself, vou don't realize how 
like the grasp of a friendly hand is 
the familiar paper with familiar names 
whi comes to the new home as to 
the old. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, though 


strangers, have in it a mutual friend. 
Two men meet. They may not know 
one another, but they have been read- 
ing the same paper, thinking of the 
same problems, and as soon as that 


fact 
but 


is learned, they not 


acquaintances. 


are strangers, 


While we do not wish to urge the 
publication of the real name if our cor- 
respondents do not wish it made pub- 
lic, we would be glad to have a name 


that they 
ior 
good enough to give. 


signed by our contributors, 
May get the credit th 
the hints they are 


‘ow Pills 


ey aeserve 








An Iowa subscriber a for a sure 
cure for roup, and the formula for mak- 
i 1] lis.- Pills are an easy way 
of giving ;: roup me rake the 


licine. 











medicine, a little lard flour, and 
7) dose can be accurately given. by 
making the pill the required size, and 
thrusting it « vn the bird's throat. One 
form of pills whic has been found to 
by i el ( ilj ( ke S made 
W creosote Gr 1 } e creos ‘ 
the kind the dent us I ¢ - 
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Cement 
qualities 
Watering 
hollow 
this 
it red. o ; 
low If a disinfectant is wanted. add 
arbo acid. To make cement paint 
take three or four pounds of cement to 
One gallon of skim K Kee] thor- 
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cleared out, the eyes become inflamed, 
and the duck with clogged nostrils may 


die from lack of air. Keep the water 
for ducklings in a shallow dish, yet 
deep enough to cover the nostrils; pro- 
tect the dish with wire netting. Do 
not let the ducklings swim. Until they 


have their adult plumage, at least, the 


backs should be kept 


ll stunt, if not 


drv; swimming 
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hwestern subscriber writes: 
in ou! bato it i cave, 
i g el ature a 15, 
a 10 cold to. a t 
eg for e! i es evel day 
Vhen turnil ‘ 

We ) col l¢ I yentv I te 
in a temperature of 45 degrees too long 
1or airing e eZe the firs ten days 
in ct the rnuiic 
1 t! turning fil 
ter the tweift da 
tronels rtile, the ] 
be all riz Is r 
lated ] coolitl egL 

eather—and the conditions in the 
cave are similar to cold weather—we 
cool until the eggs feel barely warm 
when placed against the cheek under 
the eve. This spot is more sensitive 

heat and cold than is the hand. We 
do not leave the eggs out longer, no 
matter what the temperature, during 
the first twelve days. The last week, 
cooling can be continued longer. 


Chicks With Cramped Toes 


A — riber writes: 








“A few of my young chicks hold 
their mee like the bent claws of a bird, 
and walk on their toes. What can I do 
for them?” 

Probably these chicks have been kept 
too long on the warm brooder floor or 
a hard surface. We are having numer- 
ous inquiries as to wen causes of trou- 
bles with feet and legs. Put these birds 
on soft, moist ground The run of a 
manure heap seems to help such a con- 
dition 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


——__ 
RHODE ODE SLATS BaD REDS. 





PPE OOOO 


Eggmore Strain 
B. P, Rocks 


10,000 eggs 
hing, 15 
$1.50. 30 for $2.50. 50 
for @3.5v and 1W for 
$6.00 

Sprucemead Farm 
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for 














So. Sth Ave., Sheldon, la. 
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Barred —a ‘ok ora 


for sale for hate hing from our pure bred farm range 
flock well barred stock. Eggs per setting 15 
$1 2,100 83. Also M. B. turkey ose" 
—Per setting of 11,93. L.S. FISHER & SON.R.1, 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 





































Barred P. Rocks exclusively for thirty years. Our 
birds are descendants from first prize-winners. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15, #2.50 per 30. Eggs gu aranteed fresh and 

M HUMMEL, Monroe, Iowa. 
QTRA RAT E Rr Bros., Monroe, lowa—Breeders Barred 
‘ Plymouth Rocks 34 years. with size and ty 
and the best of layers. Prize ners and si 
prize winners. Egg i. 5 $5 100. Special 
mating $5 pe 3 
B* = nr E ID ¥ ¢ from hea 

srous, prize 5 per 100. 
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S.C. Rhode Island Reds 


aaa i np apeded STRAIN 
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P, H. THIEL, 
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ar Comb R. I. Red eggs, 15 $1, 30 1.55 
J. Nissen, Meservy. Cerro Gordo Coun: 
] OSE Comb Rhode Island eggs, 84.00 per Te 
per 15 J. D. Rozeboom, Sioux Center, lowa 
R C. Reds, high grade flock. Eggs $1 per 15. 85 per 
e 140. Vera Dinsmore, Corning, lowa, 





EEOMORNDS: 


R.C. Brown Leghorns Exclusively 


At Pike Timber Stock Farm 

Eggs, single sitting of 15.81.25; two or more =!tti 
$1.00 each, 100 eggs 85.00, 200 for $9.00. 

Davenport & Mack, Belmona. 





S.C. White Leghorns. bred 
lay. Eggs @1 pers. 4 
. Egeland Farm, Mt. Vernon. lowa 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Best of prize winning stock. Extra good 
layers. Eggs after May Ist S2 per sitting 


MRS. N, B. ASHBY, R. 5, ‘Des Moines. la, 
EGGS F FOR HATCHING | 
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per 15 icks 15c each. 
Mrs. Mark w. Rady. R2. Fontanelle. ia. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 
prize w s gd per 15. 23.@ f 
G. i. ~ tera Mt. Vernon. Iowa. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes Fees 25 tres 
a breeder. O. M. HEALY, Bedford. Iowa. 
iff Wyandottes, 15 years exc! 
, 100 eggs 85.00. Mrs. J.H 
25. Pete Groves ar 
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~ Poisoning the English 
Sparrows 


4 Minnesota correspondent writes: 

ow Wallaces’ Farmer publish a 

or poisoning sparrows which 
hurt domestic animals?” 

j is no way of poisoning grain 

s rows and not poisoning it for 

and other, domestic stock. 

ndard method of poisoning 

sparrows is to dissolve one- 

an ounce of strychnia sulphate 

ssful of hot water. To this so- 

is added three teaspoonfuls of 

The mixture is then heated 

e starch commences to thicken. 

isoned mass is now poured over 

vheat or kafir corn kernels, the 

ing to get slight coating of the 

d paste over each kernel. The 

ed bait is then spread out thinly 

after which it is put in a jar 

1 1 “Poison.” It takes about eight 


k rucls of this poisoned bait to kill a 
sparroW, and we presume twenty would 
do a chicken. The usual method of 
using bait for sparrows is to get them 
a omed to feeding on unpoisoned 
erain in a certain place where the 
chickens are not likely to come. After 


ey have become used to this, they are 
od poisoned grain. A _ good thing 
about grain poisoned in the manner de- 
scribed is that the rain will wash off 
the poisoned solution and after a week 
or two there is generally no danger 
whatever from grain which formerly 
was poisoned. 


Killing Rats 


u Illinois correspondent writes: 
Vhat is the best way to rid a farm 
m rats? I have a goud dog, but still 
bothered, for the rats hide, and 
they seem to come from the 
bors. When I seem to have them 

r control they come in again.” 
All who are interested in killing rats 





> 


» 


cet ee 


siould send at once to the United 
Sta'es Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmeérs’ Bulle- 
tin 569. It describes quite fully all the 
methods which have been used in rat 
killing. Everything considered, we be- 
lieve poisoning with strychnia sulphate 
is one of the most practical methods of 
killing rats. One way of using the 
st linine is to put a chrystal in wein- 
e rsts, toasted cheese, or raw meat. 
Another way is to moisten grain with 


@ poisoned syrup made by dissolving 
-fourth ounce of strychnia sulphate 
giassful of boiling water and add- 

to it a glassful of sugar syrup, and 
‘ing the resulting solution over 
( . Wheat or oatmeal. Put the poi- 
S d bait in the rat runs. Be careful 
t cats, dogs and chickens will not 


€ it 





improving the Rural Schools 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
have been trying to keep posted on 
changes might be made in our 
s° i001 laws, but haven’t seen anything 
o. the plan that I have been thinking 
alout—to consolidate all the schools 
the county in one independent dis- 
t, beginning in the northeast corner 
county, and numbering the 
s ‘hoolhouses, counting to the west. I 
would then begin on the east with an 
even number, and number the second 
I of schoolhouses, and so on down 
til they are all numbered, always 
ving an even number opposite an 
1 one. 
Beginning the first Monday in Janu- 
have five months of school in all 
e schoolhouses having odd numbers. 
en begin school in all the even num- 
ered schoolhouses in August, in time 
have five months of school before 
hristmas. 
The advantage in this would be that 
could get along with one-half the 
achers. That would mean a better 
ade of teachers. And each pupil 
uld get ten months’ school by going 
little farther one-half of the time. 
So many of the schools are so small 
at there is no interest in them. 
[ was at a sale in February, and met 
teacher there who said he only had 
‘Oo pupils, so dismissed and came to 
e sale, 
There should be some change in our 


( the 





law as to what a township has to pay 
for tuition for their pupils that pass 
the eighth grade and want to go toa 
graded school. We pay $6.00 per month 
in just a tair school where the pupils 
can drive from home. $y going and 
boarding we could get them in an ac- 
credited school for $4.00 per month. 

P. S.—Your article on page 8 of the 
issue of February 28th, “Relative Mor- 
ality of the Open Country and Town,” 
was worth more than one year’s sub- 
seription. 

OG. A. Ss 


The Robin’s Winter Home 


Rar . 
rarmer: 





To Wallaces’ 

Some time last 
in your paper entitled 
the Birds.” 

I do not now remember by whom the 
article was written, but it treated on 
the different ways in which the field 
and forest birds are being destroyed. 

The article referred to the cat as 
being very destructive on bird life. 

Since the first of October I have 
traveled nearly a thousand miles, over- 


fall a read an article 
“Our Friends, 


land, in the rural districts of middle, 
south and western Tennessee, and 
have been in close touch with field 
and forest, rural home and farm life. 


I have traveled the cedar glades lying 
east and southeast of Nashville. The 


abrupt hills from Nashville south 
across the state line into Alabama and 
through the lower land and cypress 


swamps lying in the western part of 
Tennessee. I made one drive of one 
hundred and seventy miles, sixty miles 
without a railroad, long stretches of 
heavy woods, ten or more miles with- 
out a habitation. 

In the dense woods far out from any 
habitation one seldom sees a bird of 
any description, just hills and deep 
ravines with plenty of solitude and a 
doleful forest moan as the cold north- 
west winds sweep through the gray 
and melancholy woods. Even in sunny 
Tennessee one finds wailing winds, 
naked woods and meadows brown and 
sear, and sometimes Jack Frost puts 
the zephyrs to pinching one’s ears and 
stinging the nose. 

This has been an open winter in 
Tennessee and the lark, the dove, the 
bluebird and the redheaded woodpeck- 
er are to be seen in considerable num- 
ber; the pretty redbird stays here the 
year around and in fact all of the 
other birds mentioned remain through 
the winter unless temporarily driven 
farther south by extreme cold snaps. 
The old-time hoot owl with fairy 
voice of strong carrying power is still 
to be heard on soft, hazy evenings in 
the woodland districts. 

I am writing from Gibson county. 
This is the fruit belt of western Ten- 
nessee. When the shipping season is 
on as much as two train loads of fruits 
and vegetables are loaded daily. To- 
matoes, cabbage and strawberries are 
the principle articles. The land va- 
ries in price from $40 to $100 per acre. 
I am more hundred miles 
from the robin’s winter home which I 


hie 
nis 





than two 


started out to tell about, but only a 
little step on papel 
I have now take. that s op and we are 


elades.¢* *Vilson and 
east ard 


The “cedar giades’ 


back 1n the cedar 
Rutherford counties 
east of Nashville. 


souti- 





are rocky parts of the countr., %ver- 
grown with red cedars. sovere 
snowy weather comes on Robin Red- 


breast congregates here by the mil- 
lions, I am toid. 

The dense foliage of the cedars offer 
them fine protection from the storms 
and they feed on the cedar berries. 

The birds settle so thickly on these 
smaller second growth cedars that 
nearly a dozen of the birds may be 
breught down by a single charge from 
a shotgun and then, until the birds be- 
come wary, the hunter climbs the 
trees at night, picks the birds off like 
apples and totes them home for food. 

The farms in these glades are small. 
They grow a little corn, some cotton, 


sorghum, pea hay and some garden 
vegetables. The people live simple 


religious lives and stay close at home. 
I talked with one of them who had 
been only ten miles from his birth- 
place in half.a century of a lifetime. 
I contrasted his circumscribed life to 
that of him who “grappled with re- 
morse and wore without shame the 
diadem of the Caesars.” 





Incidentally I might remark that the 
larger cedar timber has nearly all been 
cut away. The dwelling houses, barns 
and outbuildings are nearly all made 
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8 
20 miles per hour. 4 


The “5.35” develops 
145% more power at 
10 miles per hour. | 


The “5.35” develops) 
166% more er at 
5 miles per Rear: J 


the Harley-Davidson ‘5-35’ 
cylinder motorcycle made. 


66=— y=) 
new 0-090 


with ease. 


No other single can do this. 
opment has made the 


the most popular single cylinder mo- 
torcycle made and the consequent 
demand has been sostrong that we 
must and will actually build more 
Single cylinder machines than any 
other factory im order to supply the 
demand. 

In the handsof the rider the '‘5-35" is 
living up to its factory record. At 
the Springfield, Ohio, Hill Climb. held 
October 10th, 1912, Harley-Davidsons 
won everyevent. The ‘5-35 dideven 
more—it not only won in its class but 
made faster time than any twin cyl- 
inder of other make by an average of 
eight seconds, a performance never 
duplicated by any other make in any 
contest whatsoerer. 

Inthe San Francisco Reliability Run 
the Harley-Davidson ‘'5-35'' was placed 





as the twins, the Officials thereb: 
openly acknowledging that the ‘5-33’ 
was superior to all other singles. 

In the Utica, New York Endurance 
Run October 20th, the “5-35 won a 


5-35”’ 






perfect score ana was the on ingle 
cyl oder to climb Tulley H The 


went up easily while a number 
of twinsof othermakes barely crawled 
overthet In the Lynn, Massachu- 
setts twenty-four hour endurance 
contest the “3-35'' was the sensation 
of the run. It won a perfect score 
Our ne 1 dem 

new ‘°: . 

trol, two features which make 
motorcycle made. 


eon 
v700 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DYNAMOMETER TEST CHART 5, 7, 
keh 





An Actual Reproduction of Dynamometer Test Chart 


The Most Powerful Single Cylin- 
der Motorcycle Made and Why 


It has been conclusively proven time and time again that 
is the most powerful single 
The most accurate means of 
testing the power of a gasoline engine is by dynamometer. 
Above is reproduced an actual dynamometer test chart 
showing power produced by the ‘'5-35’’ (black line) and 
that produced by our former popular 4 H. P. model 
(dotted line), which was acknowledged to be the most 
powerful single in the world. 

Note the tremendous increase in power developed by the 
Note that it develops 166% more power 
at five miles an hour, 145% more power at ten miles an 
hour and 35% more power at forty miles an hour. 
you know that this means that hills that would stall the 
ordinary single cylinder motorcycle, the ‘*5-35’’ will take 
The Harley-Davidson ‘°5-35’’ will ‘‘pick-up”’ 
to forty miles an hour in 190 feet from a standing start. 
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i HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 





Do 


Its wonderful power devel- 





and climbed the famous Jacob's 
Ladder. In fact, it was right up with 
the twins all the time. 

In the more recent Savannah 300 mile 
endurance contest, April 24and 27, the 
Harley-Davidson single cylinder 5-25” 
was the only single to wina perfect 
score. This contest was so severe 
that twins entered failed to sccre 
perfect, but after the run the officials, 
after a careful technica! inspection, 
failed to find evena loose screw or 
nuton the winning Harley-Davidson 
and pronounced it absolutely perfect 
mechanically. 

These are but a few of the 
records which have proven the 
the greatest single cy 








The Harley-Davidson holds the world’s 

record for economy and is the only 

motorcycle that has ever been award- 

ed a diamond medal and a 1000 pilus 

5 score for its super-excellent per- 

formance in an endurance contest 

before the National Federation of 

American Motorcyclists. 

Four thousand of these “silent gray 
ws" are today employed by the 

United States Government 

different departme 

been adopted 


it bus 








e they hare 


proven their e-.cellence over ail 
competitive maxes. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 




















of red cedar logs. I lodged in a red 
cedar log house which had been built 
ninety-seven years. The farms are 


ar rails and, I am told, 
them have been in one 
years 
These rails are being bought and 
taken to the mills in different locali- 
where they are sawed into strips 
blocks in sizes to suit the timber 
from 


some of 


hu 


use 





red 


ties 
and 


conditions 





which they are cut. 


The rails are sold by w 














age sized rail weighing 

pounds, and if it is of 

will bring about sixteen or seventeen 
cents. When cut the material i d 
and shipped to the pencil factories. I 
do not know of any il factory in 
Tennessee where they turn out the fin- 





ished product 
ED. L. PUGH. 


Tennessee. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


May 16, 1913 





Questions Concerning Silage 


Silo Question 


that the large 


Wallaces’ 


We 


amount 


had supposed 


of which 


the 


space 


Farmer has given to silo during 


the past five or six years had covered 
about every phase of the question. We 
lave answered about every inquiry 
which could possibly arrive. We are, 


almost daily in receipt of let- 


ters from feeders who seem to have 


information, 


an 


overlooked much of this 


For example, the following is from 


Iliinois reader: 

‘We have no silos near here, though 
I have been told that they are fine for 
every kind of stock. If I have not been 
misinformed, silage is the best and 
cheapest all-around feed we could get 
in this part of the country, and the 
corn crop can be harvested in this way 


i 
cheaper and 


easier than by husking 


and cribbing. I find, however, that oc- 
casionally a neighbor will say: ‘If we 
put our corn in the silo, we will ruin 
the land.’ Others state that the ma- 
nure from animals which Kave been 
fed ensilage is much more beneficial to 
crops than the manure made from dry 
feed How about this? I feél that we 


must do better farming in the future.’ 
the farm, the 
corn crop can not be saved in the 


Except on small en- 


tire 


form of ensilage, because it would give 


much more feed than the average 
farme has stock to feed it to The 
silo offers the best and cheapest way 
to save all of the corn for feeding pur- 
poses, and as much of the corn crop 
as can be used to advantage con the 


farm. 

The silo does not add any additional 
nutriment ] corn, but it enables 
it to be saved and preserved in a more 
palatabl The experience 
of practical men is that by using the 
just about twice many cattle 
be kept on the farm as before the 
was The notion that the 
land is injured by cutting the corn and 


to the 
condition. 
silo, as 
can 


silo used. 


placing it in the silo is, of course, utter 
nonsense. The only effect of taking 
the corn stalks off of the land would 
be to lose such value as there may be 
in the stalks themselves when they 
are plowed under Neither is there 
any foundation for the be¥ef that the 
manure from feeding ensilage is bet- 
ter or Worse than the manure frem dry 


the same amounts, and un- 
conditions. 

that our friends who do 
much about feeding 
read carefully the articles 
which have appeared 


Farmer. 


feed, ted in 
der the same 
Tt 
Wwe 
not kn 
hould 
this subject 


MWe 


+ \". . , 
in \VWwailaces 


suggest 
ow ensil- 


ae « 


Corn Fodder vs. Corn Silage 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
fall, 


“I built a silo Jast and have 


been feeding silage all winter. I think 
it is a grand feed for cattle, but some 
of my neighbors are skKepticai and say 
that they would rather have corn fod- 
der; that it is less expensive and 
makes as good feed as silage Is this 
so? Does the gain in actual feeding 
value pay for the expense of building 
a silo and filling it? I would like to 


have your opinion on this as well as 





the experiences of others. I also wish 
to know where I can get bulletins on 
the following’ subje cts: ‘Silage Feeding 
to Beef Steers,’ ‘Feeding Tests of Sil- 
age and Corn Fodder.’ ” 

On page 9 of our issue of March 7th 
we have given quite completely our 
opinion on the question of silage vs. 
corn todder. This is a matter which 
we do not think has been investigated 
sufficiently. Over most of the corn 
belt extensive feeders of cattle, 
\ beef or whether they 


whether they be 
be dairy, will certainly be justified in 
building a silo. But there are men 
who, having around 20,000 pounds of 


cattle flesh, are in doubt as to the ad- 
visability of putting up a silo. For 
the sake of these men, we wislf the ex- 


per 


iment stations had worked out more 
completely 


the eomparative economy 
e and corn fodder. There 
been some tests in New Jersey 
and Nebraska, but they are not nearly 
complete enough. 


f corn si 





have 


An acre of corn silage has more 
feeding value than an acre of corn fod- 
der. That has been proved time and 














again. A pound of dry matter in corn 
silage contains more feeding value 
than a pound in corn fodder. No one 
questions this. But the total cost of 
putting up an acre of corn fodder is 
not much more than half that of put- 
ting up an acre of corn silage. The 
man who has twelve dairy cows or 
less, or who is feeding less than a 
carload of steers, and whose feeding 
plans for the future are not settled, 


may well be in doubt as to whether or 
not he should put up a silo. For the 
sake of this man, we wish that the 
exact difference in economy of silage 
and corn fodder were determined. 
Our correspondent fed silage 
this winter and found it grand feed. 
This been the universal experi- 
ence, and to most farmers the change 
from hauling in corn fodder from the 
field to throwing down silage has been 


has 


Nas 


so welcome that they have not ques- 
tioned for a moment the desirability 
ot the change. The man who feeds 


more than twelve dairy cows or a Car- 
load of steers in the winter, and who 
intends to continue to do so should 
have no hesitation in putting up a 
silo, 

Two excellent bulletins on silage for 
Bulletin No, 123 of the Ne- 
braska station, at Lincoln, and I*:lletin 
No. 163 of the Indiana station, at La- 
favette, 


steers are 


147, the 
on feed- 


162 and ot 
excellent 
sulletin 


station, 


Bulletins Nos. 
Indiana station 
ing silage to sheep. No. 122 
of the New Jersey at New 
Brunswick, gives an excellent compar- 
ative feeding test corn fodder and 
silage. We understand that at the 
Minnesota station, at St. Anthony 
Park, St. Paul, they have con- 
ducted tests comparing silage and corn 
fodder, but do not know the number 
of the bulletin in which the account 
of the experiment is given. 


. . 
Size of Silo 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“I wish information in regard to the 
size of silo I should build for the feed- 
ing of twenty 1,000-pound cattle run- 


ning on grass, With ‘a rather light feed 


are 


ot 


also 


of corn. These cattle I expect to fat- 
ten for the market. T say twenty head 
because it may be that some time in 
the future I may have only twenty 
head to handle in this way. I would 
like to build a silo fourteen feet in di- 


ameter if twenty head would eat a 
sufficient amount to prevent spoiling. 


Does silage spoil or mould faster in 
the summer than in winter ” 


Our correspondent is doing the sen- 
All 
of silos should consider very carefully 


sible thing. prospective builders 
how much silage the 
the place 
daily, and how much stock they are 
likely the Then, 
knowing the probable daily silage con- 
will be 
intelligently to determine the size of 
the 

Since our correspondent fears that 
he may have in the future only twenty 


stock at present 


on are to consume 


to have in future. 


sumption, they in a position 


silo they should build. 


head of cattle to feed silage to, we 
must say that we are doubtful as to 


whether it will pay him to buila one. 
Especially this the case since he 
Wishes it mainly for summer feeding 
for cattle on grass. Winter fed steers 
will consume an average dafly during 
the fattening period of twenty to thirty 
pounds. On grass they would not eat 
this much. Allowing an average daily 
consumption of twenty pounds, we find 
the twenty steers eating about 400 
pounds. The removal of 400 pounds 
daily is scarcely enough to keep the 
silage in a ten-foot silo from spoiling 
in the winter time. In the summer time, 
silage spoils faster. IT our correspond- 
ent had enough stock to consume daily 
700 or 800 pounds of silage, we would 
advise him to build a silo; otherwise 
it is rather doubtful. 


. . 
Spoiled Silage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to spoiled silage, will say 
that mine spoiled badly. It was put in 
rather dry. Cowpeas and soy beans 
Were also put in with it, and they 
seemed to be more badly spoiled than 
the corn, No men were used to tramp 


is 








tion. 


milking cannot do. 


Practically every dairyman can 


OUR comprehensive Mechanical 
Milker Catalogue is the most im- 
portant document to the dairyman 
now current. Forwarded on request. 


The Sharples 
Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Brench Offices: 
Chicago Il. San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland Ore. Dallas, Tex. 


Manufacturers of SHARPLES 
TUBULAR CREAM SEPARA- 
TORS —the 100% efficient Separa- 
tor with the 3-part easily washed 
bowl. Write for the Sharples Sep- 
arator Catalogue. 


Agencies Everywhere 


The cows are more contented. The teats 
and udder become far better conditioned. The 
milk product is absolutely uncontaminated— 
pure and more valuable. Laborcutto one third. 


Sharples Mechanical Milking means 
the end of all drudgery of milking. 





pounds; 





R forage crops, always 
E. Myers, 
President, 
E. Myers Lye 
Company 


because 


Prevenis Hog Cholera 

Merry War POWDERED Lye not only 
keeps hogs keen in appetite from weaning till 
market time—healthy,strong and in prime con- 
dition for quickest and cheapest fattening—but 
it also prevents hog cholera and protectshogs 
from that dreaded disease. You need itas part 
of the daily rations of your hogs. Costs only 
Sc per month, per hog for complete protection. 
(2 FEEDS PER DAY.) There are no substi« 
tutes. Merry War POWDERED Lyeis a spec- 
iallyprepared, PowderedLye that will prevent 
hog cholera. The use of ordinary, old fashioned 


Make a Test For Yourself. 
Sold at mest dealers, 10c a can—full case of @ dozen cans, $4.80. If 
your dealers can't supply you, write us, sending 
dealers’ names—we will see that you are sup- 
plied and send you, FREE. a copy of our valu- 
“How to Get the Riggest Profits 
Raising. °’YOU 
DIRECT FROM US’IN 
YOUR DEALERS WON'T SUPPLY YOU. 


E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, 


able booklet, 
from Hog 


Dept. 7s 





feeding Merry War POWDERED Lye. They like the 
slop better with Merry War POWDERED Lye. 
usband said: 
the corn they eat.’”’ 


t 


visit 
SHARPLES MILKERS within easy distence, where the 
actual operation of this equipment can be observed under 
conditions approximating his own. We shall be pleased to hear 
from dairymen with a view to their making such inspections. 


7 ri. 


SHARPLES... 












s 

MECHANICAL . 

3 

MILK ER : 

& 

HIS equipment is revolutionizing modern dairy opera- : 
During the four years since its perfection it has & 

been installed with unqualified success in hundreds of P 
the leading dairies throughout America and abroad. : 
The distinctive features of the SHARPLES MILKER, to : 
which its complete success is due, are the Teat Cups with 1 
the Upward Squeeze and the Patent Pulsator operating them. : 
This device reproduces nature’s own method of milk ex- 
traction, which the most skillful hand- : 
' 

t 


installations of 




















The Patent Pal- 


sator operating 


the Teat Cups 
withthe Upward 
Squeeze. 
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How and Why Merry 
War Powdered Lye 
Bigger Hog Profits 


A well known authority onthe subject of Hog Raising says; ‘‘Many 

hog raisers find it unprofitable to feed hogs after they weigh 250 
the next 100 pounds costs too much, 
production is first to grow strong frames on diversified grain and 
‘ keeping the hogs keen in appetite, then giving 
them a high finishing feed to which they will respond.” 

wT To Keep Hogs Always Keen In Appetite 
The surest and cheapest way ofkeeping hogssois by feeding 
POWDERED Lye daily with their normaly ‘ ea aie te ee 
topping off they will quickly put on FAT with the change of food—there is 
no waste of ieed—every pound ofcornis changed into profit making pork, 
pr ri eg bit - feed is fully digested—and instead of sew Sri usual 
oto 6 weeks to put on an extra 50 pounds of live weight, your Merr. 

POWDERED Lye bog willaddthatextra 50]bs.in 3 or4 weeks—a Clear saving in time and feed, 
lye for hogs would be but a doubtful experi- 
ment—perhaps a most dangerous one. 
can't afford to take chances, 
perience of thousands 
proved the real merits of time-tried Merry 
War POWDERED Lye-the greatest hog 
remedy the world has ever known. 






The secret of cheap 









Then when ready for thcir 


















ar 


You 
The actual ex- 
of hog raisers has 


“Merry War” Gave These Hogs Keen Appetites 


**Our seventy head of hogs have fatten! fine since 


My 
“*It does our hogs good and helps digest 


MRS. EMMA WUTTEE, Richmond. Mo. 


OU MAY ORDER 


CASE LOTS, IF % 


St. Louis, Mo. 








in, and the silage was merely leveled 
off as it piled against the side of the 
silo. No water was added. The silage 
was spoiled in large bunches all the 
Way through. A white mold covered 
it. Silo constructed of walled brick, 
lined with a coat of cement. 
FRANK BYERS. 
Rock Island County, Illinois. 
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is easily maintained without expense 


RIFE RAM 


poweemy Operates with three or more 
= gallons per minute from a 
stream, artesian well or spring. and 
a6 a head or slanting fall of three or 
more feet. Free information on request. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2140 Trinity Bidg., New York 


A Constant Water Supply 
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Here’s the separator 
that solves the price 
problem. Sells for $25 to $40 less than 
other standard machines. The con- 
necting link between separator effi- 
ciency and reasonable price. 

Another point: Our patented device 
cleans the machine in less than 2 min 
ut Will save you time—will save 
you money—will save you cream. 
Skims close and clean. Easy to run 
—hard to wear out. Second to none. 

Sold by dealers. Ask them or write 
us tor free booklets and full particu- 
lars. Address nearest office below. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY C0. 


Chicago Lincoln, Neb Des Moines, Ia. 


Save #25.t0 $40 


1913 


Aitito * Cream 













































mat Cc Separator 
Only One of Its Kind 


Skims faster than ten men can milk; re. 
quires no cranking—no watching. When 
milking is done 
skimming is done. 
Every farmermilk- 
ing eight cows or 
more should have 
the facts about the 


(), "AUTOMATIC" 


It isdriven by an 
| efficient little gaso- 
line engine,magneto 
equipped; solidly 
built into the separ- 
atoritself. The — 
isalittle wonder; \ h. 
p.; can be used to run 
a washing machine, 
churn anddo many oth- 
er farm chores. The 
AUTOMATIC is gearless, 
nothing about it to 
getoutoforder. Bow! 
spins for hours with- 
out a trace of vibra- 
tion. Skims closer than can be done 
by hand power. Write for catalog. 14 


Standard Separator Co., “=A UKEE, WIS. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Ensilage of Quality 


What you waste by not own- 
ing the Unadilla Silo will pay 
for a silo every year. The 
Unadilla will last 25 years. Do 
not buy a silo until you investi- 
gate the many exclusive fea- 
tures found only in the Una- 
dilla. It is different. It is 
better. Write at once for de- 
scriptive matter and prices. 


Agents Wanted. 


Central Unadilla Silo Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


















Separator 
Combined 

















WITHA Rosenthal Cyclone 


Automatic-Governor Self Feeding 
Feed Cutter and Silo Filler. Two 
sizes requiring 8 to15 H. P, Emery 
Wheel attached to machine for grind- 
ng knives. Write for descriptionand prices. 
m\Ve are the manufacturers ofthe Rosenthal 
4 Corn Huskers and Shredders. Address: 










PAgents wanted. 
rit rt iagent’s profits 
W. A, Dickey, N, Manchester, Ind. 





Ts 821,322. 








THE DAIRY 




















Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 








The Creamery and the 
Patron 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have just been reading an article 
in your issue of April 18th on the sub- 
ject of the creamery patron. I ama 
member of a cow testing association, 
and will give you my average tests, and 
also the tests I get at the creamery, so 
that you may see why so many are 
dissatisfied. In July, 1912, the aver- 
age test of my milk was 4 per cent; the 
creamery test was 3.5 per cent. Au- 
gust test 4.3, creamery test 3.7 per 
cent. September 4.3 and 3.4 per cent. 
October 5.2, and 3.9 per cent. Novem- 
ber 4.05 and 3.08 per cent. December 
4.98, and 4 per cent. Do you not think 
that under these conditions the patrons 
have some reason for complaint?” 

Most certainly this is a matter 
which should be investigated. Our 
correspondent should bring it up ata 
meeting of the members of his cow 
testing association, and a committee 
should be appointed to confer with the 
creamery management. In Iowa there 
is a very strict law against manipulat- 
ing the butter-fat tests, and the state 
food and dairy commissioner will give 
prompt attention to any complaints of 
this sort. 





Milk Bottles 


The new Iowa law on weights and 
measures contains the following sec- 
tion on bottles in which milk is sold? 

“Section 11.—Bottles used for the 
sale of milk and cream shall be of a 
capacity of one-half gallon, three pints, 
one quart, one pint, one-half pint, one 
gill, filled full to the bottom of the lip. 
Bottles or jars used for the sale of 
milk shall have clearly blown or oth- 
erwise permanently marked in the side 
of the bottle, the capacity of the bot- 
tle, and on the bottom of the bottle, 
the name, initials or trade-mark of the 
manufacturer,-and designating num- 
ber, which designating number shall be 
different for each manufacturer, and 
may be used in identifying bottles. The 
designating number shall be furnished 
by the commissioner on request. The 
state sealer shall not be required to 
seal bottles or jars for milk or cream, 
marked as in this section provided, but 
the inspectors shall from time to time 
make tests of individual bottles in use, 
in order to ascertain whether the 
above provisions are being complied 
with.” 


Skim-Milk and Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your dairy department you 
ask subscribers to contribute articles 
as to their experience. “What’s the 
matter with the creamery patron?” A 
dairy farmer came to me and asked 
how to feed his cows. I figured for him 
a balanced ration similar to what you 
and others would have done. He came 
in in due time and said his cows were 
giving double the milk they formerly 
did, and stated it cost no more to feed 
them; while some of the feed was high- 
er in price, the quantity being less, he 
said it cost no more. 

Another party requested me to go 
and see his brother, whom he said was 
disappointed with results. I went and 
saw him, and found him more intelli- 
gent than the average. He took farm 
papers and got bulletins, and grew an- 
nually fifty to seventy-five pigs. He 
separated milk on the farm and sent 
off cream to the butter factory, feed- 
ing all the fresh skim-milk to the pigs. 
He had gotten a high idea as to the 
value of skim-milk, but he was much 
dissatisfied. I told him his great trou- 
ble was, instead of being taught a bal- 
anced ration, hog feed at lowest cost, 
for his benefit, he had been taught 
warm skim-milk feeding for the other 
fellow’s benefit. If he would do as I 
said, he would get a lesson he would 
not take $1,000 for. He said he would 
do it. To start with, he took six shotes, 
weighing 123 pounds each, and divided 
them into two lots of three each. He 
fed one lot one pound of corn to three 





Simplest 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever Built — 








matt 


DE LAVAL 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS not only in thoroughness 
of separation, sanitary cleanliness, ease of ; 
running and durability, but as well in its great simplicity. 


THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE OPERATION, CLEANING, 
adjustment or repair of a modern De Laval Cream Separator 
which requires expert knowledge or special tools. 


NOR ARE THERE ANY PARTS WHICH REQUIRE FREQUENT 
adjustment in order to maintain good running or to conform to 
; varying conditions in the every-day use of a cream separator. 
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wrench or screw driver. 


have. f 
catalog also mailed upon request, 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 


Combination Wrench, furnished with each De Laval machine, 
which is the only tool required in setting ur, taking down or 
F using the De Laval, the simplest cream separator ever built. 


THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE MACHINE THAT CANNOT 

be taken apart, removed or replaced by any one who can use a 
In fact, the only tool which is needed in 

the use or the operation of a De Laval Cream Separator is the 

combination wrench and screw driver illustrated above, which is 
furnished free with every machine. ; 
agent and see for yourself its simplicity of construction. 

The new %2-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions 
are ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should 
Mailed free upon request if you mention this paper, 
Write to nearest office. 


THE De LavaL SEPARATOR Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 










Visit the local De Laval 


New 1913 De Laval 


SEATTLE 








pounds of skim-milk. The others he 


RIAL 


Let us prove 


that this is the cutter you need. 
Don’t send us a dollar in advance. 
proofrestson us. We want to 


The burdenof 


_ Prove that forspeed,economy of power, 
uniform cutting and general efficiency 


The Light Running 


RZAHN” 


*sSILB 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 
The Silberzahn has the strongest built frame, 
a throat and a blower that never clog and a positive safety 


has no equal. 


device. Ask 


for proo 
and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


f—write today for catalog, prices 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
117 So. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 











fed oil meal, shorts and corn. Each lot 
made an average gain of one and one- 
half pounds each per day, and, though 
oil meal and shorts were high, he dis- 
covered that 17 cents’ worth took the 
place of 100 pounds of skim-miik. He 
was delighted to find that in this way 
he could replace the skim-milk for 17 
cents per 100, and feed his fifty to sev- 
enty-five pigs as well as he could feed 
eight with the skim-milk, as each one 
required what the average cow gave. I 
said, “You have just gotten ready to 
learn. When we get them on pasture, 
you will learn more and you will find 
that you can not afford, after the pig 
weighs fifty pounds, to pay even half 
that amount for oil meal and shorts, 
because all you want them for is the 
protein, and that is to be found so 
abundantly in such useful shape and at 
so low a cost, you can not afford to look 
for such feed anywhere, because you 
don’t need it, as, when hogs from 50 to 
150 pounds receive one pound of corn 
to each fifty pounds of weight on pas- 
ture, with nothing else, they will make 
the most money.” 

He fed after this manner, and in the 
fall said I had made good as instructor, 
adding that he had fed seventy-two 
that year on high-priced corn, cheaper, 
and they were better than forty-five 
the year before on cheap corn. 

His nephew, Walter Peck, nearby, 
after the same method, fed eighty-eight 
—keeping account of what they ate af- 
ter they were three weeks old; fixed a 
creep and fed besides the pasture $17.50 
worth of oil meal and shorts, $20 worth 
of rye and oats ground, and 100 bush- 
els of corn at a cost of $52.50, and then 
estimated they would weigh around 100 
pounds, and was offered $8 each for 
them by a cattle feeder. 

These men each had two hogs on dis- 
play in Waterloo in October, that, 





when feed was high (corn at 55 to 60 
cents per bushel), had not cost to ex- 
ceed 2 cents per pound to produce from 
the time they were born. 

As I said, I send in this report be- 
cause in your dairy department you 
ask for it, and I am sure it will be 
very beneficial to many of your read- 
ers, 

GEO. V. FOWLER. 

Blackhawk County, Iowa. 





The Real Point. 

An old farmer, on being asked which 
was correct, to say that a hen was sitting 
or to say that she was setting, replied: 

“It doesn’t bother me whether a hen is 
sitting or setting, but when she cackles, 
I'm mightily concerned whether she’s lay- 
ing or lying.’’—Ex. 


Calves Without Milky 


half as much as the milk 
calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 15800, 
Write, today for free 
book, ““How to Raise 
Calves."" Your name and ad- 
drese on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford's 
Caif Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, JIL 
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oodrich 


Tires &£ 


Best in the Long Run 


decision with the 
thers of fully half 
u tomobiles, They 
buy Goodrich Tires to equip their 
product They know the tires that 
help their cars to give better service 
to the buyers. 
Fea k your tire dealer to show you 
w Goodrich unit molding provides 
long, comfortable, satisfactory, unt- 
form wear. 


Whatever car you buy or own 
you can have it equipped with 
Goodrich Tires. 


Write for free 
how to get the be 





folders showing you 
st service from your 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Ser- 
vice Stations in 
Principal Cities. 
Dealers 
Everywhere. 


The Detroit Combination Gas 
Machine provides the home with 
a Satisfactory Gas Supply. 
Gas to Light with, 
Gas to Cook with. 
Gas to Heat Water for the 
ie bath, laundry and other uses 
common to city coal gas, at no 
greater cost. 
2 On the market over forty-fo-r years, 
More than 20,000 in daily use. 
Our catalog will interest you. Write to- 
day for copy, and names of users 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


——___-3 
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4 524 Wieht Steet, Detroit, Mich. 














Sane comfort, freedom and 
se in every movement. It's 
all in the sliding back. 


Light, Medium or Extra Heavy. Extra 
lengths for tall men. Satisfaction or 
money back. Sold by all dealers or from 
the factory at 50 cents a pair. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
«) Main St., Shirley, Mass. 








LIGHTNING ROD 
9c oe sinned 













1 air ni 
“ou get wholesale price 
te Direct—On Trial— 


Freight Prepaid 
ay aft ery 4 











plainly just the fa you wi H be inter- 
ested in. Ask for it today 


woe Seott Co Mich. 
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n is right, material 
Only silo made with full- 
ictural steel door frame 
ed after the riv segeriy Not 

to rust. Choice of seven 
ble g tee. We 
g sh nOws Many more 


Catak 
ite for i ay Say Address Dept. 44 


Constructi 
is right. 
cant 


























Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. 
about the simple things of farfning; 
and how ‘it was made 
farm animals 














We talk here 
about the soil 
bow plants grow in it; about 
the « »ws, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 

all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one ¥ s to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Or want< to! is something which he has noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us 





| When You Grow Up 




















I can well remember how, as boy of 
twelve or fourteen, I used to think of 
“growing p.” Long trousers, stiff 
collars, snirts with tails to them (I 
used to Wear blouses), hair combed at 
least once a day, face and hands nice- 
ly washed for y meal—the and 
many othey gs used to get on my 
nerves. [ hated the very thought of 
growing up. Sometimes when I could 
get away out in the woods, or to the 
river to go swimming, I would imag- 
ine that I was far away from civiliza- 
tion and need never grow up. 


Sometimes my ndtath- 


uncles, or gra 


er, or Visiting friends, would say to 
me: “What are vou going to do when 
vou grow up?” This question I didn’t 


Want to 
? 


like, for I didn’t 
Then, a year or so 
gan to stroke their chins and look at 
me, and ask how the whiskers were 
coming along One day we got to- 
gether in an old shed and shaved each 
other for the fun of it. It was about 
this time that I knew that some day 
I would be “grown up.” Whether I 
liked it or not, I had to think of what 
I was going to do when I grew up 

You boys are growing up. Whether 


grow up. 
later, the boys be- 


vou like it, or Whether you don’t, you 
have to think more or less of what 
you are going to do. Of course, you 


can get along without thinking out 
this matter; vou can let the days and 
the years slide by until some fine day 
you will find that the world has de- 
cided things for vou. You been 
shoved into a job of one sort or an- 
other because you didn't care enough 
about the matter to pick out a job 
for yourself when younger. 

Are vou going to stay by 
That is the first and most 


have 


the farm? 
important 





| 





question. Most of you boys, I really 
think, ought to stay by the farm, but 
there are.some who should not. For 
instance, I know of some farm boys 
who are great book readers. They 
read novels, history, magazines, and 
everything that comes into the home. 
They are good in their studies. These 


boys often do not like farm work. For 
one reason, the farm work interferes 
with their reading. Another reason is 
that the reading tells almost altogeth- 
er about town life, and hardly any 
about farm life. And so these studi- 
ous boys get to thinking that there is 
nothing in farming for them. They 
generally go to high school, and some- 
times to college. When they = are 
through they become lawyers, doctors, 
business men, or some other kind of 
man that lives in the city. 
Many of these studious boys 
make better farmers than they would 
city men, if they realized that there 
is more room for brains on the farm 
than in town. The way to make farm- 
ers out of these boys is to give them 
good farm papers, experiment station 
bulletins, and good books to read. 
Some farm boys say, “Farm life is 
too slow—nothing ever happens.” In 


would 


town. they see the bustle and stir. 
Something is always going on. In the 
offices they see that things are done 


exactiv and on ie dot. The weather 
These boys are full 
of the wish to make things go. Since 


doesn't interfere 





rs seem to go faster in town than 
in the country, they go to town. Most 
of these vigorous, wide-awake fellows 
— stay on the farm if they had 


earned to look at 


farming in the right 
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| The Lasting Car of Hidden 
Values—the Case Forty 


Here is a car that will outlast your expectations. It is 
built for extremely hard usage on American roads. A 
car that is still young when average cars have served 
their time. We put hundreds of dollars into the vital 
parts that do not show to the naked eye. But years 
of service bring them to life. 


WT] 


i 





UPOCCETTET 
TTT 
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When you buy a car, satisfy yourself on this point. 
Do not go merely by looks. Insist upon a car with re- 
finement equal to that of the Case Forty. But—more 


UTR E TOUT 




















4 The Sign of | important—get the vital hidden values that are so |= 
= Excellencethe | dominant in the Case. = 
= orld Over = 
= You must take some one’s word, either owner’s or 
= maker's, as to how long a car will last. Take our word for the 


UVC See ETN 


Case ‘*40”’ until you have proved it out on the road. The word 
of a company which for 70 years has manufactured honest, reliable 
machinery is at stake in them. 


UL 


The Case Forty, at its price, is impossible except for a concern 
= such as the Case Company. We save because we had an im- 
= mense distributing organization for Case cars before we began 
= their manufacture. = 








We save through factory economies that are beyond the reach of 
others. And what we thus save provides these extra values. 


: e A S E See the Case Forty, price $2,200. Note 


its complete equipment. Compare it with {E 
cars of much higher price. See, also, the =| 
FORTY 
The Car Withthe 


Case Thirty at $1,500. = 
: Will you have us send you the Case {4 
=| Famous Engine 
4 Westinghouse Electric Starter; 


Catalog? = 

Westinghouse Electric Lightin =~ & 5 - 

= System for all Lamps; Side aon J I Case T M Company, Inc. 

~ Tail Lamps, Combination Oil Racine, Wisconsin 

and Electric; 

Meter; 

Vision Ventilating W: tee 

English Mohair Top, Si de Cur- 

tains and Cover; 3924%-inch 
ires; Firestone Universal 


Quick-Detachable Demountable | J, J, CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. = 





Case Cars are sold through 65 Branch Houses 
11,000 Dealers in United States, 
Canada, South America and Europe 














Rim = 
icael Quarter =m Springs; 625 State Street, Racine, Wis. — 
4%%x5%4 -inch Cylinders; Brown- = 


Lipe Transmission; Timken Full- = 
Floating Axle; Rayfield Car- : 
buretor with Dash Adjustment; 

Bosch Magneto, Dual System E 
Single Point Ignition. The usual - Ne ee Oe eee ee en eee en tee ee | 
Tools, Tire Repair Kit, Jack, etc. 

Aod io addition, Extra Tire end 

Tube on Rim, Extra Tube sepa- 
rate, Tire Cover, Tire Chains aod 
Handy Work Light on long wire. 


5-Passenger Touring, 
Fully Equipped, $2,200 
Factory Branches at: 


Des Mc ines, Ia.; Chicago and Peoria, Ill.; I 
St. Louis and Kausas City. Mo.; Li neoln 


| Send me please, your Automobile Catalog. 








~<ttt 


ndianapolis, Ind.: Columbus, 0.; 
, Neb.; Minne apolis, Minn. 














way. Farm life is surely slower than 
1 life, but a wide-awake fellow can 
“wide-awakeness” to as good | 
advantage in the country as in the | 
city. Of course, there are some of you 
who really ought to be in town. Some 
of von are bright. quick-witted, ener- 
boys who feel sure that you could 
make a success in town. There your 
quick wits would be a help, and on the 
farm they are not so much appre- 
ciated. 

Some boys go to town because they 
can meet more people and find amuse- 
ment. These boys are what you call 
“good fellows,” and sometimes make 
a success, but they are usually “scat- 


use his 


getic 








BUG DEATH 


Kills all bugs and worms that eat the leaves 
of any plant or vine: also prevents blight. 
CONTAINS NO ARSENICAL Boruc AND 
WILL NOT INJURE THE FOLIAGE. 

Give it a trial this year. 
lf rom local merchant does not sell it, write us. 
Our booklet, Crop Insurance, mailed free. 


Been ipaeianceet th Danforth Chemical Co., Leominster, Mass. 






GITRADE MARK 
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SILO FILLERS. fi 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convincing reasons for buying the 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
mailed free. Write for it to-day. wit 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 432 rak SS ST., BATAVIA, ILL., U.S. A. 
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a i. They like to talk with | mile run, running broad jump, running | after year, and the plants produce | two-thirds as much power for operat- 
< kinds of people. They get | high jump, and putting 8-pound shot. | abundant seeds. It also seems to | ing as the blower cutter does. 

on eing the same people day | For Class C, 75-yard dash, 440-yard | spread to some extent by running root- “The following table, with the ex- 
aft m the farm. A few of these | run, running broad jump, running high | stocks. We do not know of any ex- | ception of cost figures, taken from data 
poys will be satisfied with farm | jump, and putting 8-pound shot. For ! tensive experiments as to the longevity | found in four recent trade catalogues, 
life not sorry to see them go to pie D, 50-yard dash, running broad | of sour dock seed. Short experiments | and representing averages, shows the 
to most of them knew what imp, running high jump, and putting | by the United States government indi- | capacity and power required for dif- 
ag sociable place a farm com- ee nd shot. A boy can enter events cated that sour dock seed kept their | ferent sized cutters. 

mu 1 be made, they would stick | in the class above his weight, but no | vitality under unfavorable conditiong ——= 
4 rm. boy can enter events in a lower class. | better than almost any other weed aes ee | ee | ‘ 

It most farm Hoys go to town | First place in each event will count | seed. What is the experience of our 1 39 O09) ,Oo | 
rae ise it is something different | five points, second three points, and | readers? We know that some of our ; | Ea | EEL aS lag 
ei , adventure. They want to ] third one point. Ribbons will be given | subscribers claim that sheep will kill Size. asian ios — 
ép world,” and learn how they | winners in each event, and a suitable | out dock in a pasture Within a year or 2 ©" 3 6 |e 4 
meas up to it. And so they think | trophy will go to the school winning | two. We ourselves are not sure that | a me Sa = 5 23 
the doing something really ex- | the greatest number of points, and a | they will do it this quickly. por ieee isk |q? 
citing en they go to town and start | trophy is also given to the boy who 14 inch ...... 5.75 | 10.25 | 9.50/| $115 
cls a store, ee eeapere - a — x the a ee: . ; . oe ; 16 inch ...... 8.10 | 12.70 | 13.20} 135 
at tting at an office desk, or sell- seems to us that a county meet Sil F ll E 20 inch ...... y 8 8.75 55 
a on the road. They think | of this sort can be made most inter- Ho ruling quipment — i Es Biew = 
ther seeing life. esting to all the people of the county, C. F. Chase, professor of farm me- “If we were to judge by the range in 
so { the boys who read the Boys’ | and under the classifications as out- | chanics of the North Dakota Agricul- | PPCes paid for gasoline engines, we 
Cor i going to farm when they | lined each school has a very good Op- | tural College, writes as follows con- would conclude that there is no such 
oT What I am wondering about ; portunity to win. We hope to see this | cerning silo equipment: a thing as a standard gas engine. The 
is they are going to get their | plan spread to other counties. “There are as many sizes and makes | "/2/mum cost ol gasoline engines on 
farm=. Some of them are only sons, of ensilage cutters as there are of | ®Kids is about as follows: 
and their fathers are farm owners. It silos, and the prices paid for them will G HOTHe POWE?. «2.0.6 .06 see $150 
will be easy for them to start manag- Sour Dock vary as much. 8 horse power...........00. 240 
ing the home place for “dad,” and then “Intensive farmers are finding it to 10 horse power........ sees ddl) 
after a time renting it, and some day An Iowa correspondent writes: be more economical to use one of the 12 horse power....... tteeeee $10 
owning it. But there are a great many “Will you please give me the life | small-sized cutters and put into the “From these prices, the total cost of 
boys who are not so fortunate. Their | history of sour dock? How long does } silo a less amount of ensilage each day. | equipment for the fourteen-inch cutter 
fathers may be tenants, or perhaps | the seed lay on the ground before it | This allows time for settling, saves | and web carrier is $265; for the blower 
thers e sO many other sons in the | will rot? Does it grow from the same | the labor of treading, and in mo#@ cases | equipment and same sized cutter, $445: 
fam that there will not be enough | root year after year? How long will I | will do away with extra hired help. sixteen-inch cutter and web carrier, 
land to go around. This is something | have to pasture it with sheep to kill “In some localities the enclosed, | $375; sixteen-inch cutter and blower, 


for many of you boys to think about: 
are you going to get your farm?” 
I don't know what land in your par- 
neighborhood is selling for, but 


if it is average corn belt a it. is 
worth at least $100 per acre. I don’t 
know what is the size of the average 
farm in your neighborhood, but if it is 
like most corn belt farms, it is a quar- 
ter section. How will you get the 
$16.( necessary to buy the average 
farm.’ And by the time you are grown 
ip, t average farm may be worth 
even more than this. Of course, you 
wont need to pay all the money cash 
dow! On the other hand, you will 
need a substantial sum to make the 
first payment with, and you must have 
mon for running expenses. 

T chances are that to begin with 
1 il have to rent or be a hired 
mal If you rent, you must have tools 
and live stock costing at least $1,000 or 
g” ( 

H long it will take you to accu- 
mulate the money necessary to make 
a siart, and how well you will do, de- 
pel upon yourself and no one else. 
In s > ways it seems harder for the 
young man of today to acquire a farm 
and competence than for the young 
man of twenty years ago. Then good 
land was cheap, and there was plenty 
ot it. Now the best land is taken up 
and has doubled and redoubled in 
value. Then success in farming de- 
pended more upon main strength and 
the willingness to put in long hours 
and save earnings. In the future, suc- 
cess will depend more upon knowledge 
of the science of farming, the under- 


staiding of fundamental principles. In 
your generation, the farmer must do 
more head-work. 

You have the great advantage of 
living at a time when the opportunity 
t earn everything that is known 
about farming is wide open. The agri- 


cultural papers, the colleges, the ex- 
periment station bulletins, the short 
courses, are all available to you. And 
your suecess aS a man will largely de- 
peid upon how well as a boy you im- 
prove your opportunities to learn. 





County School Field Meet 


‘are L. Parsons, physical director 
of tie Y .M. C. A., at Pontiac, Illinois, 
announces the second annual county 
sc}ool track and field meet, for Liv- 

ston county. The meet is held un- 
the auspices of the county super- 
ndent, and directed by the Pontiac 
M. C. A. The entries are in classes 
that each school will have a chance, 
’ matter whether it is a large school 
small one, or whether the boys are 
2e or small. Boys weighing 120 
nds and over enter into Class “A” 
nts; boys weighing 95 to 120 pounds 
er in Class “B”’; boys weighing 80 
%5 pounds enter in Class “C”, and 
s under 80 pounds enter Class “D”. 
events for each class will be: 

ss A, 100-yard dash, 220-yarfl dash, 
-yard run, half-mile run, one-mile 
1 running broad jump, running high 
jJiiap, pole vault, and putting the 12- 
{ 


te 


& 


pet ede 


I$ DAM eam mH 


nA 


id shot. For Class B, 100-yvard 
, 220-yard dash, 440-yard run, half- 








it out ” 
Sour dock is a bad pasture weed, for 
its roots live over in one odinteentall year 









Now about style. 


== construction of the ‘ 








out new models each season. 





No ‘‘Jack Rabbit’’ 


cerned, you are certain of a lifetime’s service in the ‘‘Jack Rabbit.”’ 


L No More Season Models 


: There has been practically 
== nochange necessary in the mechanical design or 
‘Jack Rabbit”’ for eight years.. 
Accordingly, we have abandoned the policy of bringing 


Your 20th Anniversary ‘‘Jack Rabbit’ will be up- 


to-the-minute for many years tocome. 
satisfactory service as long as you can run a Car. 


Investigate the Apperson 
The Car With the Powerful Engine 


This oldest car is the most distinctive on the market. Absolutely different 
—20 years’ proof back of it. Write today for catalog and all the facts. 


MATE GR toma ere 


sheet iron, single chain, web carrier 
is taking the place of the blower. Such 
a carrier and cutter requires about 











Mii, 


another car. 


car has ever worn out. 


Rabbit’ 


owners. 


light and speedy. 


It will give you 


Electric Self-Starter and Electric Lighting Furnished if Desirea 


Apperson Bros. Automobile —ew | 
308 Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 





You can safely invest the hard-earned savings 
of many years in a ‘‘Jack Rabbit’’ Car. 


No reason why you should ever need buy = 


There are still in use Apperson-made cars that 
are very nearly a score of years old. 
the first American-made gasoline car in 1893, and have been years ahead of 
other builders ever since. 

The average age of the 17,000 ‘‘Jack Rabbit’’ cars on the roads is 8 years. — 
So far as durability is con- = 


Cheapest to Maintain = 


Mechanical upkeep is almost nothing for 
They are built to stand the = 
most severe abuse of inexperienced drivers. 

The chassis is strong enough to carry a truck, yet 
The ¢ 
low in fuel cost—economical in every respect. Many 
a man with an income of $ 
son and is not burdened with upkeep expense. 


TILG LIL RL Ea 


$545. These are minimum prices, and 
show comparative costs of carrier and 
blower equipment. 


aqereenesererrresssrereererentese 
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_, This Isa 
Lifetime Car 









We brought out 
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‘Jack Rabbit’ is easy on tires. 


500 a year owns an Apper- 
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our Soil Is Alive 


sy all intents and purposes, soil is alive. It 
breathes, works, rests, it drinks, and, most important 
of all, it feeds. Tt re sponds to good or bad treatment. 
It pays its debts, and pays with interest many times compounded, 
oo ing alive, to work it must be fed. During the non-g crowing seasons 
rtain chemical changes take piace which make the fertility in the 
soil available for the uext season’s crop. But this process adds no 
lant food to the soil. Unless plant food is added to soil on which 
_ ops are ag be unless the soil is fed, in time it starves. here is one 
best way to feed your soil. Stable manure, which contains ali the 
essentials of plant life, suould be spread evenly and in the proper 
Guantity with an 


I H C Manure Spreader 


I H C manure spreaders are made in al! sty' 
low machines which are not too low,b t nbeu 
snow, or in sloppy barnyards. They re mad_- with eitl = e .d.ess or 
reverse aprons as you preter. Frames are ma’ of steel, braccd and 
trussed hkea steel bridge. Sizes run f: m small, narrow machines 
for orchard and vineyard spreading, tom _hines of capacity for large 
farms. The rear axle is placed well und © the box, where it carries 
over 70 per cent of the load, insuring plenty of tractive power at ail 
times. Beaters are of large diame ter to prevent winding. The teeth 
that cut and pulverize the manure are square and chisel pointed. 
The apron drive controls the load, insuring even spreading whether 
the machine is working up or down hill, or on the levelh IHC 
spreaders have a rear axle differential, enabling them to spread evenly 
when turning corners. 

A local dealer handling these machines will show you all 
t their good points, and will help you decide on the one that 
Re > will do your work best. Get literature and full information 

Z 

ft 


and sizes. There are 
ed in mud and deep 





from him, or, write 
International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
USA 


od000000000000 0~ 
For Long 


/ 


Wo} Chicago 


or Short Trips 








Motocycle 


| pahigeat your farm close to town. Makes 
you independent of train, trolley and long 
distances. Upkeep cost next to nothing. 


You can go anywhere, over any kind of road, at any 
pace from 4 to 50 miles an hour. Two comfortable 


riding positions. Always ready for instant use. 


The Indian Motoc ycles for 191 3 are marve ls of comfort and utility. 
Safe, powerful, fast and reliable. Eleven important improvements 

over 1912 and 29 minor “refinements.” The new Cradle Spring 

Frame has done away with vibration. No increase in prices. 


{ 4 H.-P. Single, $200 ) 
\ 7 H.P. Twin, $250 | 


Ask any of our 2000 dealers for a free 
demonstration or write us for catalog 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 983 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Service Stations: 
Atlanta 


Prices f.o.b. Factory 


Ch‘:ago Denver San Francisco Toronto 


London 
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Indiana and Ohio & 


Live Stock HORSES, MULES AN 
Insurance Company DEATH FROM ERING CAUSE 
Call on Nearest Agent or Write Home Office, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Issues Thirty-Day Policies 
Insuring Mares Against Death 
From Foaling. 


ANNUAL POLICIES pL Pd ON 
SES, ATTLE, 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST 


English Suffrage Defeated. 














—Parliament 






has again defeated the bill to give suf- 
age to wo! in Engiand, and it is ex- 
ect t } r leaders of the 
n f#reater out- 

g net less than 
UO of property has been de- 
eq 4 e women during the past 





Farmers and Taxation.—Representative 
tne a member of the Iowa legisla- 
ire m Woodt count fives out an 
ter in i tates that 
€ ed 
ad « ) , . 
n re il ‘ ip be 
egisiature He \ the 
dd about 160,000 petitions 
at the vere mostly signed by farn 
emonstrating against the tax reform. 
4 ers were simply fooled by the rail- 
! eople We suspect that Mr. Whit- 
vi vel far wrong. 
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obtained free of 
k Box 266, Kankakee, Il. 
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j steer, and $10 for a 
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fessor Marston, chairman of the new Iowa 
} way commission, announces that they 
a expecting to organize the commission 
on strictly business lines, and that they 
already have Gperation of the su- 
pervisors of thirty different counties who 
have been in conference with them during 
the past ten days. Attorney General Cos- 
son has arranged to print the new road 
law in a pamphlet indexed for ready ref- 
erence, and will make a statement in 
plain terms interpreting each section of 
the w and answe1: it every pos- 
sible quest M raised con- 
cerning its f the coun- 
Lie are a engineers, 
an he } nnounces 
that any < may have 
ene of the cor engineers to help 
block it the work and organize it in the 
€ n 
Ttariff Protests.—A committee repre- 
senting the Corn Belt Meat Producers‘ 
Associatic consisting of Mr. 7 
esidelr ( h ] Gooden v 
Eisele. a n 
mmitte¢ went 
t« ? tes aga 
tar 
prod ect s inst any 





ais £a 





nmittee 








ge pe ess the absolute neces- 
sity i} the same inspection of 
live stock and meat products shipped in 
from foreign countries as is required of 
our own live stock and meat products 
killed here. In Washington the commit- 
tee met other similar committees from 
other live stock organizations, especi 





the American National Live Steck Asso- 











v. 

7 Les 

ciation, which sent a large are 
Mit tea 


from practically every 


Boys at the State Fair.—Last year ; 





the first time, a boys’ camp was hey .? 
the Iowa State Fair, admissioy ve a 
IE to 


oys who best 


wrote the 
Another camp \ 


wse Tt 


Iowa farming. 
t 

















this year, and a free pass { the 
State Fair will be given to 
each county who will write the a 
“Farming in Iowa as an © saints 
rhe contest is limited to Io patel 
between the ages of fifteen . 
years, who are actually eng hi 
ork. Boys who won the free sm 
year are not allowed to compet ce 
The camp will be under the di ; 
Fred Hansen, of the state Y. M ; 
has had large experience with S, 
parents may feel entirely cor 
about having their boys with him jn + 
camp. Boys ho wish to enter the cop. 
test should apply to their count . ol 
superintendent for circulars wl in 
al about it, and should write entry 
blanks t 4. R. Cerey, secretar 
Iowa De nent f Agriculture, Tien 
nes ries must be made 1 later 
June 10th, and the essays m © in 
the hands of the local committee 2 ter 
than June 30th 
Indiana Cattle Feeders’ Convention,— 


ig meeting of the 
Asseciation ha 


annual 


sprin 


The 


Cattle 


Feeders’ 





s bes called 

















by President Maurice Douglas, 
in Lafayette, Ind., at 10:30 a. m., 
May 23 A program of spe 
terest » feeders has beer ’ 
ared. or W. A. Cochel, formerly 
at Purdue, but now at Manhattan, Ka 
will give the principal address. The ex. 
rimental cattle now on feed at rdue 
experiment station will be ready for mar- 
ket at the time the convention is held, 
These cattle have been fed on diferent 
\ ons since last November. A ¢ plete 
record of the cost fer n- 
sumed, cost of gain, catt and 
} t or loss per head in the differ § 
he presented to the members 
convention Every person interested in 
< ‘ eding is invited to atten In- 
formation can be secured from F. G. King, 
Secretary Indiana Cattle Feeders’ <Asso- 


Ind. 


ciation, Lafayette, 


Wheat and Rye.—The crop. reporting 
beard of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Department of Agri ture, 
estimates, from the reports of corres;ond- 
ents and agents of the bureau, as follows 
Oy v 1st the area o* winter wheat to be 
} ested was about 36,938,000 acres, 5 
per cent (1,449,000 acres) less than the 
area planted last autumn, but lf per 
ce (4,367,000 acres) more than the area 

last year, Viz., 26,571,000 acres, 







condition of winter 
91.9, compared with 91.6 on 
: on May 1, 1912, and 85.4, the 
for the past ten years on May Ist. 
ion of 91.9 per cent on May Ist is 
of a yield per approxi- 
16.6 bushels, assuming average va- 
to prevail thereafter. On the es- 


Wheat on 


acre of 





area to be harvested, 16.6 bushels 
rer acre would produce 513,571,000 bushels, 
or 28.4 per cent more than in 1912, 15.° per 
cent more than in 1911, and 18.3 per cent 
more than in 1910, The out-turn otf 
crop Will probably be above or below 
figures given above, according as 





May 1st to 
average change. 
1 


in conditions from 
below the 


change 


vest is above or 


The average condition of rye on May Ist 
was $%1, compared with 89.3 on Apri! 1, 
§7.5 on May 1, 1912, and 89.6, the average 
for the past ten years on May Ist. 


Nebraska Live Stock Men Meet.- 




















26th the live stock producers of Nebraska 
will meet at the State Agricultural ‘ 
] farm, Lincoln, Nebraska, to discwiss 
the beef producing situation and inspect 
the experimental cattle. The cattle used 
in experimental work during the J ast 
winter were common range cattle pure 
chased in the Omaha yards the first of 
last November. The first forty-five davs, 
or until December 15th, the steers were 
fed a light feed of corn along with silase 
1 alfalfa hay for roughage. On Decem- 
1ith they were put on the following 
ns: Lot 1, corn, prairie hay and © t- 
tonseed meal: Lot 2, corn, silage and t- 
eed meal; Lot 3, corn, silage d 
rie hay; Lot 4, corn, silage (heavy) 
and alfalfa; Lot 5, corn, silage (medi ) 





corn and alfalfa. Atter 
vears of experimenting, the Nebraska ='4- 
certain that on the averase 

Nebraska conditions, alfa ta 
lishes the cheapest source of roe 
when fed with corn along with - 
limited quantities of corn stover, st 4 
or prairie hay. The advent of silage as 
é ) lent fattening feed raises a ques- 
the cheapest protem 


and alfalfa; Lot 6, 


tion feels 


1d sounder 











source of 





: : : ee 
hen silage forms a considerable par t 
the ration, and also raises a question 4s 


he right amounts of silage and alfa ‘a 








to feed along with corn for best results. 
The foregoing experiment was planned 1 Tr 
I purpose of determining these poin’ 
Everyone, whether living in Nebraska 
elsewhere, who is interested in beef pro- 
duction, is cordially invited to be present 


meeting. 


at this 
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say 16, 1913. WALLACES’ FARMER (23) 847 
— 
————— market from here. Begins to look as if Boone County, Iowa (c), May 9th.—At | the 26th, to 82 above, on the last day of 
j we are going to be short on heat units this writing, 25 per cent of the spring the month. The last week of the month 
P NOTES for a sound. corn crop. A few timely plowing is yet to be done. No ground is was unseasonably cold, with frost on five 
, showers will now make the hay and straw ready for the planter yet. Too much mornings. And yet, the present prospect 
ai crop. Have had no heavy rains to leach | rain for farm work; but the small grain, | for fruit is above the average. Peach, 
n Crop Conditions are invited from the soil.—D, Rininger. meadows and pastures are doing fine, but | pear and plum trees are apparently un- 
Short ur territory. “If ‘your county is not Story County, Iowa (c), May 10th.— warm weather is needed. Light frost on injured by the frosts. _W heat, grass and 
6 1a bricf summary of local conditions. We had a big rain a week ago, and an- the 6th; no damage done. No cattle on oats make a good showing, but the season 
i i rts te ee wie te aecue other last night h made it pretty feed, all having been shipped out. Farm- is ten days late. A large acreage has been 
ghouls ats onderito we re inte for the wet. Spring pl well advanced, ers are investing in automobiles. Prices, | plowed for corn, and planting has begun. 
anlar Will be neariy finished the fore part hogs, $7.75; corn, 4512; oats, 29.—Isaac The surface of the ground is dry, but the 
oF itials ving county and state designate the next week. rn planted, but Brandt. soil works well. There were sixteen clear 
pat ph. 5 ge gr he Gaul. ae) ped not become until the middle Linn County, Iowa (e), May 7th.—Farm | days, seven cloudy days, and seven partly 
oe. wes latter part of k Ps work well advanced. Plowing nearly come cloudy days during April. The rainfall 
— — fine, and stoc pleted. Some planting. The twenty-five amounted to 2.92 inches.—C. C. Burr. 
I vy, Iowa (se), May %th.—We growing ni¢ ; days’ drouth, with high winds, was brok- Louisa County, Iowa (se), May 2d.— 
_" mee rain all day Monday. the of spring pigs. pr en May 3d with a fine rain. Pastures and The oats are all up, but a good rain is 
} . that but little field work has | Crop.—Geo. Christoffersor meadows look fine, considering the long | badly needed. But a small amount of 
f this week, and at this writing Filmore County, Minn. (sw), Mav 10th. dry spell. About an average pig. crop. ground is plowed as yet, but people are 
! ng. These rains have come in The last two weeks have been very | Not much steck on feed. Plenty of feed, | plowing now.—Frank Carrick. 
: 1 A good crop of hay and favorable for field wor although this | beth grain an* hay. Fine prospect for Wapello County, lowa (s,, May th.— 
ie re are assured now, Oats and week has been a iny but no heav fruit L. J. Reed. The plowing is about two-thirds done. 
g n clover look very promising. downpours. See about finished, and _ Madison County, Iowa (s), May 9th.— Oats and wheat look good, but some of 
: oe eet for all kinds of fruit was small grain con Kly. Apple Fall wheat looks fairly well. Spring wheat the wheat is rather thin Had a good 
Si ter There is not much corn and plum trees in Light ts and oats look short for this time of year rain on the 4th, which was badly needed. 
: es ee Everybody was ready to Sth and 16th—no t done. Sti Meadows are good. <A good bit of corn —Ivan Fuller. 
ee ‘week. Most of the gr ind has | OWners report that last season was land to plow yet, and very little corn Sullivan County, Mo. (n), May ith.— 
ed down fine.—F. H. Krebill. in many years in per cent of i planted. A good prospect for all kinds | Season somewhat backward; has been dry 
sic ; : - to bring colts of fruit so far.—W. H. Shoults. and cool, but commenced raining the 3d, 
Gre County, Ohio (w), May, Othe al ef epitacad far. Jasper County, Towa (c), May 9%th.— } and is still raining; about four inches of 
working ONG reales sprints pee ever,” but are steadily 1 Raining today. Most of the plowing done. water has fallen. Grass coming fine. 
( already finished. Ground is | .0aq drags are used.—-E. F. Chass Ground a little wet. Corn planting.in | Stock all on pasture, and wintered in 
! ficult to get in shape. Many Cass County, Mo. ¢w), May sth.— progress, Prospects for fruit fine. Win- good condition. Oats all up nicely. About 
( verybody using roller. Wheat | weather has bee deal farming. Had | ter wheat and cats looking good, although | ten per cent of the corn planted. Pros- 
fooking Prospect for large yields | . wuch needed rain Sunday and M oats are behind. Potatoes coming up. | pect for all kinds of fruit never was bet- 
Not Sekt See this spring oe meen Oats and meadows gr >, Pastures and meadows lo®king fine since | ter. Spring pigs coming along nicely. 
‘ Pasturage good. Much clover. planted corn coming F: the recent rains.—W. B. Sows bringing geod litters, and saving 
B ll_disappeared from orchards. | are making good headws g: son Holt County, Neb. (¢), May 7th.—In | them in good shape. Stock of all kinds 
Ur led by Jets ELGSK, will have sas are done, While the e about April 3.40 inches of moisture fell, and the healthy. Corn, 65 cents; oats, 49 cents; 
é got oie to ee half done. A good many young colts in ground is in fine conditic n. Wheat and hay, $6.—Wm. Strode. _ 
r ¢ caer, es the country. Draft h from rve are very promising. Oats al! sown, Edmonds County, S. D. (n), May 3d.— 
ve stock market normal.—J. L. 1,499 to 1,500 pounds for 0 to and a good stand. There is lets of corn Seeding started here April 4th, and is 
: $475 a pair.—L. F. Yor being planted. Grass is growing fine. practically all done. Early grain is doing 
La xalle County, Il. (n), May 10th.— Texas County, Mo , May 10th.— | There is a good crop of pigs this spring. nicely. Only a couple of showers as yet 
i ist this morning; froze ice. Corn Fruit prospects good. Wheat above the Cattle are scarce, and command govcd this spring. Plowing for corn now. Pig 
planting will be finished by the 15th average. Oats slow growth, account of —W. FE. Hershberger. crop good, where any care was given to 
Groul n good shape, but very cold. Oats dry weather. Considerab corn planted, County, Towa (s), May 7Tth— it. Eggs, 15 cents; butter, 25; butter-fat, 
doing rly well, but a good many fields | Ground is getting rather dry to plow. and oats surely look fine. Corn | 52; hay, $3 a ton in stack. Pastures are 
a Clover and timothy are doing Considerable loss of hogs on account of sing planted. Meadows and pastures short as yet. We are in need of rain for 
well ‘ot many cattle fed in this vicin- | cholera and other causes: also loss of cat- | are fine. Fruit trees bloomed full. A | both grain and pastures.—James A. Siv- 
livgs searce.—L. C. Rinker. tle and some horse.—J. S. Culbertson. good rain Saturday to Tuesday helped the erly. 
1 County, Iowa (c), May 9th.— Cass County, Mo. (w), May 9th.—Season grasses and small grain.—A. Jay Camp- Jackson County, Iowa (e), May 6th.— 


ling all done, with an average 
some plowing to be done for cern, 
e corn planting being done. The 
is good. Corn, 48 cents; oats, 39; 
s, 15: hogs, $8; butter-fat, 26 cents. 
ather at present.—John S. Wetz- 








Carroll County, Il. (nw), May 10th.— 
Corn planting is in full progress this week. 
Ground in fine condition and plenty of 
moisture. Blue grass pastures are doing 
fine Fruit 


I trees are very full of blos- 
soms it we had quite a heavy frost last 
night Thermometer registered 32 de- 
grees at six o’clock this morning. I do 
not know if the fruit was damaged or 
not, but I am fraid it was.—E. E. Lam- 


Whiteside County, Ill. (nw), May 9th.— 


Season late. Weather cool since recent 
Jains, which have been very beneficial, 
coming at just the season they did. Oats 


and barley looking fine; also winter wheat, 
of ich the acreage is small. Last 
ears grass seeding unusually good. Not 
rn planted as yet, but will be next 





wee Fruit trees have been loaded with 
blossoms. Pig crop about an average.— 
C. F. Royer. 

Clay County, Ind. (w), May 9th.—We 
haven't had any rain for two weeks. The 
ground is getting very dry. Weather is 

Pastures are short. Wheat, oats 


€ 
and meadows looking bad. Hogs and cat- 
tle a searce. Prospects for a crop of 
fruit are good.—Henry Watkins. 

County, Iowa (c), May 16th.— 
er eavy yain on the 2d; again on the 


i’a is 


$ Field work was delayed by rains. 
( anting just begun. Considerable 
Powing yet to be done. Horse distemper 
Casing heavy losses of spring foals.~ 


Victor Felter. 


r County, Towa (sw), May %th.— 








Farming in full blast. A little wet yet. 
Grass and oats fine. Some corn planted. 
Q i little plowing to do yet, for corn 
£ i is wet at present Young stock 
Giving fi Quite a few pigs, lambs and 
C Fruit looks good so far. Gardens 
fir Milk cows high and scarce. Cream 
Selis in Bedford for 29 cents; eggs, 16 
cent corn, 50 cents; oats, 30 cents. Seed 


Corn tests good—around 109 per cent. Lit- 
te icks doing fine.—P. T. Dowell. 


ms County, Iowa (sw), May $%th.— 
I of rain for grass and small grain, 
V is looking fine. A few corn plant- 
ers irted, but plowing not all done. Very 
sr pig crop, as disease has worked 
in irly all herds. <A few draft colts 


Coming, but not as many as we need. A 

1 ittle on feed, and young calves get- 
ting the attention they should have had 
ai years back.—C. T. Mercer. 

s County, Iowa (w), May 10th.—The 
ending with morning temperatures 
to 45 is too cool for corn planting, 

bat with not excessive moisture all other 

Veeeiation is making slow growth. Fruit 

tr are in full bloom, and the low tem- 


per re will hold insect pests in check. 
5 corn planted, but coming week will 
OE busy one on the farms. Some pig 
’ *. Some blackleg among young cate 
‘armers too busy to move any grain. 


cents; corn 47 and 48; eggs, 14; 
60. About all fat stock gone to 








Corn planting nicely 
shape. Wheat lo: 
sowed. Meadows 

Pastures good. Ship- 
Not many spring pigs, 
sows. Not much, grain 
in farmers’ hands. 3utter, 25 cents; eggs, 
16 cents; hens, 14 cents; hogs, 7% cents. 
Fruit prospects good.—E, Culver. 

Wayne County, Neb. (ne), May 9th.— 
Spring two to three weeks late, and no 
corn planted. Plenty of rain. Grass and 
pastures first-class. Quite a good deal 
of alfalfa being sown. A good many early 
pigs died. Most all old hogs have gone 


two weeks late. 
gun. Soil in good 
good, Not many 
are in good shape. 
ping stock scarce. 
there being few 





oats 


to market. Small grain is all up.—John 
Cc. Davis. 

Furnas County, Neb. (s), May 9th.— 
Wheat looks fine. Never better at this 


time of year. Oats and barley doing fairly 
well. Alfalfa is doing fine and will be a 
heavy crop; the first cutting will be ready 
to cut by first week in June. There has 
been a good deal of alfalfa sown here this 
spring. Having plenty of rain; more than 
usual.—S. J. Lemmon. 

Hughes County, Okla. (c), May 9th.— 
Recent rains have helped all crops. Cul- 
tivating corn is in order. Cotton practi- 


cally all planted, but a little coo! to in- 
sure good stand. Oats look fairly well; 
unusually large acreage. Cattle on the 


grass doing well. Al! live stock high.—R. 
E. Noble. , 

McLean County, Ill. (c), May 9th.—Corn 
planting is in full blast. Weather is dry 
and cool; rain is badly needed; ground is 
rather cloddy. Oats and grasses are not 
growing very fast. Quite a lot of corn is 
still in farmers’ cribs, but not many oats. 





A good deal of corn has been sold at 50 
cents, to be delivered between now and 
Po!k County, Iowa (c), May 9th.—We 


are having an excess of rain for the last 


ten days. Ground very cold and wet. 
Small grain looks fine. Not much corn 
planted yet. Farmers behind with their 













pri plowing. Cattle and hogs scarce. 
Light crop of spring pigs. Fruit prom- 
ises a big crop. Seed corn goed this 
spri Pastures doing nicely.—A. W. 
Rice. 

Washington County, Colo. (ne), May 
6th.—Winter wheat looking fine. Spring 
crops coming on good. Spring rather 
slow. Calf crop geod per cent. Pas- 
tures and range doing well. ost cattle 


wintered well.—Robt. H. Ls 


Warren County, Iowa (s), May $%th.— 
No corn planted yet, and a good deal of 
plowing to do. Ground is wet and cold. 


A splendid pros- 
Pig crop about 


Small grain doing well. 
pect for fruit of all kinds. 
an average.—A. J. Irwin. 

York County, Neb. (c), May 8sth.— 
Wheat looks better than it has for several 
years. Oats iate, but doing well. No 


corn planted yet, but soil is in good con- 


dition. Pig crop below the average in 
this locality.—W. T. Laws. 
Butler County, Iowa (n), May %th.— 


Season late. But little rain in April. A 
rainfall of about 2.5 inches the 3d and 
4th of May. Little corn will be planted 
before the 15th of May. Much hog chol- 
era last fall and winter. The pig crop 
this spring is about an average.—J. M. 
Dewey. 





bell. 
Van Buren County, Iowa (se), May 8th. 
—Oats look fine; also meadows and pas- 


tures. Prospects for a good fruit crop. 
Not very many cattle on feed; mostly 
shipped out. Not many hogs ready for 


market. Plowing for corn I judge to be 
about three-fourths done. Not much corn 
planted yet. Old corn selling at 60 cents 
per bushel. We had a fine rain the 4th 


and 5th. May rainfall, 253; inches.—Bert 
Eggleston. 
Warren County, Ill. (w), May 8sth.— 


Corn planting has begun here. We had 
a few light showers on the 3d, 4th and 5th, 
after three weeks of dry, windy weather. 
Farm work advanced wonderfully. Farm- 
ers beginning to take more care in pre- 
paring seed bed for corn. Some oats just 
coming up now since the rain. Some 
corn has been moving at recent prices. 
Very fine prospect for all kinds of fruit. 
—Carl Christensen. 

Ogle County, Il. (n), May S$th.—Oats 
looking well. Fall wheat poor. Rye look- 
ing good, Not much spring wheat sown. 
Had a good rain on the 5th. Spring plow- 
ing about all finished: Some are planting 
a few patches of alfalfa and sweet clover. 
They are looking fine. Not many hogs 
left on feed. Quite a few spring pigs.— 
Wm. Berg. 

Montgomery County, Iowa (sw), May 
$th.—The past two weeks have been a 
period of growing weather—plenty of sun- 
shine, and a good rain on Saturday, the 
3d. The spring sown grain is coming along 
nicely now; also pastures and meadows. 
Farm work is well advanced, and a large 
acreage is ready for the planter. Some 
who have much to plant have already be- 
gun. The past week has been a trifle too 
cool for normal growth of vegetation. 
Light frosts; fruit not hurt. Early po- 
tatoes coming fine. Live stock is looking 
fine. We are going to hold a township 
picnic May 29th, to finish up our winter's 
work wWith.—N. W. Neilson. 

Jackson County, Iowa (e), My ith.— 
Small grain beginning to show up nic 
Fall wheat and rve fine. Pastur 
but we have had a good rain recent- 
ly. Plowing for corn will be about fin- 
ished this week. There is a large crop of 
pigs here. Everyone kept more sows and 
had later pigs than last year.—L. W. 
Teeple. 

Cherokee County, Iowa (nw), May 8th.— 
Oats seeding mostly finished last week. 
iieavy rain the 2d, causing overflow. Cold 
rain today. Plowing for corn now. Fruit 
trees loaded with blossoms. Pig crop good. 
Not many old hogs left.—H. K. 

Plymouth County, Iowa (nw), May 9th. 








look es 


~—Seeding all done, but some plowing to 
do yet Corn planting will be about a 
week late. Hardly anybody started yet. 
Smail grain deing fine. Rain again today. 
—S. H. Lassen. 


Cascade County, Mont. (c), May 8th.— 
Oats acreage trebled. Spring wheat acre- 
age reduced 75 per cent. Much new land 
being broken. Seeding well advanced. 
Winter wheat looks fine. Oats, 40 cents 
per bushel; wheat, 65.—Ira I. Walker. 

Lucas County, Iowa (s), May 10th.— 
The temperature for April ranged from 28 
degrees above zero, on the morning of 





little late in start- 
Pastures do- 


Farm spring work a 
ing, but well advanced now. 


ing fine at this date. Crops generally 
about on an average. Live stock doing 
well. Two creameries at Preston are do- 
ing full normal work.!—Wm. Brown. 
Kankakee County, Ill (e), May 5th.— 
We have about an average acreage of 
oats sown for this locality, and a good 
stand, owing to the fact that nearly all 
the seed was tested before sowing. Mea- 
dows and pastures are getting a good 


start. Winter wheat came through in 
good shape, though acreage is small. The 
ground is in fine shape for corn planting, 


which will begin this week. Good pros- 
pects for fruit.—D. E. Styles. 
Calloway County, Mo. (c), May 2d.— 


we are needing rain. 
Oats are coming up. 
Early pig 


Weather is fine, but 
Some corn planted. 
Prospects good for clover hay. 
crop light.—W. F. Conrad. 

Sullivan County, Mo. (c), May I1st.— 
Large crop of oats planted. Scarcely any 
corn planted yet. The little wheat that 
was planted is looking fine. Grass is a 
little slow for this time of year. A rain 
would be beneficial to the grass and oats. 
A good many cattle in the country; some 
being fed. Lots of hogs. Some come 
plaint about loss of spring pigs.—O. T. 
Henderson. 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Shipping Pure Bred .Animals.—Wayne 
Dinsmore, secretary of the National Rec- 
ord Association; R. J. Kinzer, secretary 
of the Hereford Association, and C. F. 
Curtiss, a member of the National Record 
Association committee, appeared before 
the Iowa Railroad Commission last week 
and asked it to take charge of the case 
to bring about improvement in the rates 
and rules concerning the shipment of im- 
proved live stock. 




















Unique Dragging Contest.—The mer- 
chants of Stuart, located on the border 
line of Guthrie and Adair counties re- 
cently offered merchandise to the value 
of $5 to each farmer who should drive into 
town on a road drag on a certain day. As 


a result, about twenty farmers hitched 
to their road drags and made a trip to 
town and return. It is estimated that 


about fifty miles of roads were dragged 
in this way. 

Size of Berry Boxes.—Under the Iowa 
law, all berry boxes must be of full mea- 
sure after October 1, 1913. The law pro- 
vides that all berries shall be sold by 
the quart, pint or half-pint measure, and 
berry boxes shall have an interior capac- 
ity of not less than one quart, one pint 
or one-half pint. Any berry boxes or 
measures not conforming to this require- 
ment shall be confiscated by the state in- 
spector. To protect those who have 2 
supply of berry boxes on hand, this sec- 
tion of the law will not go into effect un- 
til October 1, 1913. Berry growers should 
be careful not to purchase a greater sup- 
ply of the old boxes than they can use 
this season, 
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strange masters of the deep. Ty 8 tray 

Tro shape and islands upheaved, er: ed ce 
AS an tee ates dark fortresses. To the west, a En 

inky-black Gibraltar magically eared 

Are Real Gates Soon the esa was but a prodigious rive, 

e flowing within the high walls of an an se 


Made of 15-* high carbon steel tubing all No. 9 galvan- 
ized wire mesh, special hinges, self-locking latch, 
raises at either end, absolutely hog tight, bull proof 
and wear proof. Strongest, best 
looking and longest wearing 
gate in the world 
Can Get One — on3O0 
' 
|| Days Trial. 
: 
a Guaranteed by 
{;$10,000. Bond. 
You take no chances. 
We ship the gates. We let 
you try them, test them, 
compare them with any 
other at any price. If they are 
not the best ship them back at our expense. 
Sold Direct from Factory at Factory Prices, 
You save middleman’s profit. That's ‘why they 
cost less than others; that’s why more Trojan gates 
are sold thanall others. Investigate. 
Write for Catalog and Full Particulars of 
Our Introductory Free Gate Offer. 
Our proposition is fair and square. One gate free to 
one farmer in each county for helping introduce 
Standard Mfg.Co.,3092 Main St.,Cedar Falls,la. 





FENCE PRICES BUSTED 
PER 
ROD 


buys this High Grade Hog Fencing; heavier ier 
than usual kinds offered. 26inches high, 7 bars, 
weighs about 6 Ibs. to a rod, all heights at propor- 
tionate prices, 48 | h Poultry Fencing, 27c 


strongest built, per rod 
$1.25 [© GALVANIZED WIRE 
Other sizes in pro- 


tor Kens 

auge. 

This price ie for No. gauge. + earaghaeeyindy Sia 
ral purpos: es, 


ortion. This is our Galv: 
a5 0 a bundle, suitable for Fencing and gene 


BARB WIRE, 


Best and strongest; standard 
weight. Made of No. 12 gauge, 


galvanized, put up 100 lbs. to a reel, per] 001be $1.95 
FENCE CATALOGUE FREE @y'¢<¢s 'es 


prices on 
Fencing. WireGates, Lawn Fence, Fence Posts,etc. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Dept. ‘> ,Chicago 


Stronger Than Thre 






















WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 


Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
atch locks gate, you don't have to - 





faster The whole gate raises to swing 
above suowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at 
the hinge end Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 
trial 
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Ww We manufacture 
Cheap as ood Lawn and Farm 
Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices. wWRiTE FOR FREE LATALOG. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., ‘/i7 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


a LAWN FENCE 


5 Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. 32 page Catalogu: 
Zfree. Special Prices tv 
Churches and Cemeteries 
¥ Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
Box W Winchester ulead 











= a BICYSLES 


ted roller chaina, sprockets and 
; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features 
possessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 


‘or S years. 

FACTORY PRICE 
others ask for cheap wheels. 
2 oe | ce At end ores 


~ feces 
710 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL *: rm 


proval. freight prepaid, anywhere in US. 
without a cent in advance. DO NOT BUY a bicycle 
ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you get our oer new catalog and special pricesand a mar- 
velous new offer. A portal bringseverything. Write it now, 
T RES Coaster-Brake Rear W heels, lamps. parts 

andeundricshalfusual prices. Rider Agents 
everywhere are Srisine So selling our bicycies, tires 


and sundries, 
DEPT. ci79 CHICAGO 
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are less than 
ea reli- 


MEAD CYCLE co. 





Do You Need Farm Help? 


Weh 


ave OT r list a number of men wishing to 
on farms. Many of them are 
ut they are able-bodied and 
ican make of such help 
ylank We are a philanthropic 
ect is to assist and encourage 
farmers. We charge no commis- 


use 






r employee Address Western 
ewish Agricultural and Industrial 
ew York, 714 W. 12th St., Chicago. 





POSITIONS WANTE 


lowa St lege closes about June first. 

any of our students will be open _ = 
on farms and in other lines of practical 
immer vacation ending September 


CHARLES F. CURTISS, Dean 
Division of Agriculture, AMES, IOWA 
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X.—THE SMOKE OF THE BURNING 


The reader will observe that the forest 
ranger’s job is that of a man and a patri- 
ot, and such a ranger was Cavanagh, not- 
withstanding his foreign birth He could 
ride all day in the saddle and fight fire all 
night. While not a trained forester, he 
naturally a reader, and thoroughly 
understood the theories of the department. 
As a practical ranger, he stood half-way 
between the cowboy (who was at first the 
only available the trained 
expert who to follow 
him. 

He 
dier, 
Rough 
paigned 
the 

The most 
skinned, 
and goloshes, 
like this riding 
hours of the 
and serene, 
epic, and so indeed 

On the physical side, 
cowboy, the poacher, 
but Cavanagh went far 
sical hardihood He 


was 


rial) and 
educated 


mate 
is being 
of a sole- 
colonel of the 
he had cam- 


was loyal with the 


and his 


loyalty 
here the 
Riders, under whom 
The second of his admirations 
chief forester of the department. 
are getting thin- 
dependent upon steam-heat 
that the actions of a man 
forth upon his trail at all 
and night, self-sufficing 
like the doings of an 
they are. 
the plainsman, 
are all 
beyond 


preety 


Was 


was 
of us So 


So 


day 


seem 


the 
admirable, 
their phy- 


as he rode, 





to the peak. He brought in his pack- 
horse, and burdened him with camp outfit 
and utensils, and extra clothing. He filled 
his pockets with such medicines as he pos- 
sessed, and so at last, just as night was 
falling, he started back over his difficult 
trail. 

The sky was black as the roof of a 
cavern, for the stars were hid by a roof 
of cloud which hung just above his head, 
and the ranger was obliged to feel his way 
through the first quarter of his journey. 
The world grew lighter after he left the 
canon and entered the dead timber of the 
glacial valley, but even in the open the 


was wearisome and the horses pro- 
with sullen caution. 

‘The Basque is a poor, worthless little 
peasant, but he is a human being, and to 
leave him to die up there would be mon- 
strous,”’ he insisted to himself, as the 
horses stumbled upward over the rocks of 
a vast Jateral moraine toward the summit, 
blinded by the clouds through which they 
were forced to pass. He was dismounted 


going 
ceeded 


now and picking his way with a small lan- 
tern, 
fly) 
ping 


(like that of a fire- 
small space the drip- 
was tangible yellow 


whose feeble ray 
illuminated for a 
rocks; all else 











“He was just dishing ey his rude supper when the feet of a horse on the 
log bridge announced a visitor.’ 








his responsibilities The care of the 

or Basque shepherd he had accepted 

a matter of routine without i 
ford’s revelation of himself, which compli- 
cated an exceedingly pitiful case. He 
could not forget that it was Lee Vir- 
ginia’s father who stood in danger of 
contracting the deadly diwease, and as he 
imagined him dying far up there on that 
bleak slope, his heart pinched with the 
tragedy of the old man’s life. In such 
wise the days of the ranger were smoul- 
dering to this end. 

On the backward trail he turned aside 
to stamp oltit a smoking log beside a de- 
serted campfire, and again he made a de- 
tour into a lovely little park to visit a 
fisherman and to warn him of the danger 
of fire He was the forest guardian, alert 
to every sign, and yet all the time he was 
being drawn on toward his temptation. 
Why not resign and go east, taking the 
gir] with him? “After all, the life up 
here is a lonely and hard one, in no sense 
a vocation for an ambitious man. Sup- 
pose I am promoted to forest supervisor? 
That only means a little more salary and 
life in a small city rather than here. Dis- 
trict supervisor would be better, but can I 
hope to secure such a position?’’ 

Up to this month, he had taken the 
matter of his promotion easily; it was 
something to come in the natural 
course of things. is no haste; I 
can wait.”” Now haste seemed imperative. 


“Iam no 
admitted 

Once back at his cabin, 
less tangible problems, 
cooking some food to 


longer so young as I was,” he 


he laid aside his 
and set himself to 
take back with him 











mist, which possessed a sulphurous odor 
and clung to everything it touched. The 
wind had died cut entirely, and the moun- 
tain side was as silent as the moon. 

Foot by foot he struggled up the slope, 
hoping each moment to break through this 
blanket of vapor into the clear air. He 
knew from many previous experiences that 
the open sky existed a little way above, 
that this was but a roof. 

At last he parted the layer of mist and 
burst into the moonlit heights above He 
drew a deep breath of awe as he turned 
and looked about him. Overhead the sky 
was sparkling with innumerable stars, and 
the crescent :noon was shining like bur- 
nished silver, while level with his breast 
rolled a limitiess, silent, and mystical 


ocean of cloud, which broke against the 
dark peaks in soundless surf, and spread 





away to the east in ever-widening shim- 
All the lesser hills were covered; 

1 the lords of the range towered above 
the flood in sullen and unmoved majesty. 
For a long time Cavanagh stood beside 
his weary horses, filling his soul with the 
beauty of this world, so familiar yet so 
transformed He wished for his love; 
she would feel and know and rejoice with 
him It was such experiences as these 


that made him content with his work. For 
the ranger, nature plays her profoundest 
dramas—sometimes with the rush of wind, 


the crash of thunder; sometimes like this, 


in silence so deep that the act of breath- 
ing seems a harsh, discordant note. 
Slowly the mystic waters fell away, 


sinking with slightly rolling action into the 
and out 
sharp, 


of the wool-white waves 
dark forms upthrust like 


valleys, 
sudden 





























giacier, a ghost of the icy str: 
once ground its slow way between t 
iron cliffs. : 

With a shudder of awe, the ranger 
turned from the intolerable beaut this 
combination of night, cloud, and ; a 
crest, and resumed his climb. Such scenec 
by their majesty, their swift iniperma. 
nency, their colossal and heedless has 
made his heart ache with indefir € ree 
egret. Again and again he look: back 
longing for some power which would en. 
able him to record and reproduce tor the 
eyes cof his love some part of this sty 
pendous and noiseless epic. He was no 
jonger content to enjoy nature’s spleng rs 
alone. 

On the cold and silent side of the great 
divide the faint light of the shepherd's 
teepee shone, and with a returning sense 
of his duty to his fellows on the of of 
the continent, Cavanagh pushed onward 

Wetherford met him at the door, no 
longer the poor old tramp, but a priest, one 
who has devoted himself to the service of 
Christ. 

“How is he?’ asked the ranger. 

“Delirious,” answered the herder I've 
had to hold him to his bed. I’m giad you 
have come. It’s lonesome up here. Don't 
come too near. Set your tent down there 
by the trees. I can’t have you infected, 
Keep clear of me and this camp.” 

“I've got some food and extra clothing 
for you.” 

“Put ’em down here, and in the mor 
drive these sheep away. That noi li 
turbs the dago, and I don’t like it myself; 
they sound lonesome and helpless. That 
dog took ’em away for a while, but brought 
"em hack again; poor devil, he don’t know 


think of it all.’”’ 

Ross did as Wetherford commanded him 
to do, and withdrew a little way down the 
siope; and, without putting up his 
rolled himself in his blankets and went to 
sleep. 

The sun rose gloriously. With moun- 
tain fickleness the wind blew gently from 


what t 


tent 
nt, 





the east, the air was precisely like late 
March, and the short and tender gr 

he small flowers in the sheltered corners 
cf the rocks, and the multitudinous bleat- 
ings cf the lambs were all in keeping. It 
was spring in the world and it was spring 
in the heart of the ranger, in spite of all 
his perplexities. The Basque would re- 
cover, the heroic ex-convict would not be 
stricken, and all would be well. Of such 


resiliency is the heart of youth. 














His first duty was to feed the faithful 
l and to send him forth with the 
His next was to build a fire and 
couk some breakfast for Wetherford, and, 
as he put it down beside the tent door he 
heard the wild pleading of the Basque, 
who was struggling with his nurse—no 
doubt in the belief that he was being kept 
a prisoner. Only a few words like £0 
home” and heep’’ were intelligible to 
either the nurse or the ranger. 

Keep quiet now—quiet, boy! It’s all 
right. I'm here to take care of . 
Wetherford repeated, endlessly. 

Cavanagh waited till a silence came and 





then led, softly: 








cal “Here’s your break- 
fast, Wetherford.” 

Move away,’’ retorted the man within. 
Keep your distance.” 

Ross walked away a little space, and 
Vetherford came to the door. “The dago 
is sure sick, there’s no two ways about 
that How far is it to the nearest ducé 
tor?’ 

“I could reach one by 'phone from the 
Kett rancl about twenty miles below 
here 

“If he don't get better today, I reckoa 
we'll have to have a doctor.’’ He Jooked 
so white and old that Cavanagh said: 


think I've had 
I've been vaccinated, 
bed—” 


“You need rest. Now, I 
the smalilpox—I know 
da if you go to 
“If you're 


an 








offering to come in here, you’re wasting 
your breath. I don’t intend to let you come 
any nearer than you are. There is work 
for you to do. 3esides, there’s my girl; 
you're detailed to look after her.”’ 

“Would a doctor come?” asked Ross, 
huskily, meved by Wetherford’s words. ‘It 
is a hard climb. Would they think the 
dago worth it?’ 

Wetherford’s face darkened with a look 
of doubt. “It is a hard trip for a city 
man, but maybe he would come for you— 


for the government.” 

‘I doubt it, even if I were to offer my 
next month's salary as a fee. These hills 
are very remote to the town folks, and 
one dago more or less of no importance, 
but I'll see what I can do.” 

Ross was really more concerned for the 
oid man himself than for the Basque. ‘If 


the fever is something malignant, we must 
have medical aid,’’ he said, and went 
slowly back to his own camp, to ponder 


problem. 
could certainly be done, and 
inform Gregg and Murphy :f 
i 
s 


his puzzling 
One thing 
that was to 


their herder’s illmess, surely they wo 
come to the rescue of the collie and ! 
flock. To reach a telephone involved eith- 


er a ride over into Deer Creek or a return 


saying all that preliminary to- 
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Concrete Culverts and Fence 
Posts Stand Firm in High Water 


The spring floods have emphasized the instabil- 
ity of wooden structures. The high water 
washed them from their foundations and carried 
them off like kindling wood. Had they been 
solidly built of concrete, they would have with- 
stood the fiood. In repairing the damage done by 
high water, rebuilding fences and culverts, use 


ND 


NIVERSAL cement 


Concrete work is proof against floods, fire, time 
and weather. Write us for information. 


Send to our nearest office for a copy of ‘‘Concrete 
in the Country’’ a free 112 page illustrated book. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams Street Frick Building Security Bank Building 


Plants at Chicago and Piitsburgh. Annual wate 12,000,000 Barrels 









Who Makes This Paint? 


That 















question to ask when buying 
paint. The reputation of the <erenres turer is your 
only protection, your only way of knowing whether 
or not pure linseed oil is used in its grinding and 
mixing. Pure linseed oil, you know, is the most 
important ingredient in good paint—it’s absolutely ; 
necessary if you want real and lasting protection for your buildings. 


Minnesota Paints 


have been known as ‘The Best Paint Made” for 43 years. 
reason is the fact that we use only Minnesota Linseed Oil in the grind- 
ing and mixing of Minnesota Paints. We make Minnesota Linseed 
Oil ourselves—from the finest Northwestern Flax. We know it’s 
pure—we don't have to take anybody's word for it. 

The paint pigments we use are also the highest in quality. 
formula is tried and proven. Our manufacturing methods are 
ern. Our men are paint experts. Do you wonder Minnesota 
Paints are Bx as 

The marvelous fact is that they're che eapest Too. 

ause it takes less for the job,—less to cover the surface 
re cal lasting protection, 


*s the first 










The main 








Our 


mod- 





Simply be- 


and give it 











We make “A Special da nt for every paints ible surface.” 
Write for name of t! Mie ta Paint de rin your town, if you don’t 
know him already. Write anyway for Book ‘ap inting Things Right” and 


color card. They’re Free. 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 


3115 Third St. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








This is our sixth year 
in the business and 
ever increasing sales 
is the proof of its 
ABILITY TO DO 
BUSINESS 


An Only for Service 
An Only for Cost 
An Only for Business 7 
AW! {>= 

IN THE 


Only $3, 15 HOG YARD 


The time is at hand when the Darant requires just as clean water for his 
Hogs as for the Horses or Cattle, and that will be conservative of the water 
supply, and Automatie with the needs of the stock. We have all these re- 
quirements in the “ONLY” Hog Waterer. Ask for our new book, ‘* HOG 
SENSE.’’ It's FREE. Address 


ONLY MFG. CO., 














Hawarden, lowa 











Legal Inquiries 





























nents made } 7 B 





agation in 1 
Jaw carries with it a 











i$) 


hey shall 


yo 





we oO 


Legal mauiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer hy mail is desired a fee of #1.00 will be charged. 



































This fce should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
otbers. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper 
TIMBER LAND FENCES. 

An I bseriber writes: 

: (1) it = t if ] ‘ i egard tT a 
ine fer between timber and farm 
pa ré I Would the ner of the 
t er ianad ave put up his aif of the 
fen ng the t r ere he s ch 
land 02 r ‘ Se ft ng the 

her er 2 A t the 
‘ ‘ f e timber land hs: ( the 
‘ er party’s pasture land t Fas t } 
r, could the r him from 
£ } ind st buy- 
ing ay 1 across ‘ sture ul 

( Ni the f e stat ft J a, 
ré e ft par n fences nad e obli- 
Le I ea ners € Is 
as f rhe spective ners of 
a ? trac f nd, ¢ ept nber 

na ad ¢ el ¢ il for nie 
t ‘ n from ich ierives an 
reve ‘ r ber shall be pelle to 

1 maintain ar n fence and 

r e ther and keep o ame in 
EOC ! t hou Under 
thi \ n of f i vner of e 
timibe nd nasm as said and is 

ed f I ( ‘ pur} e than t iake 

e tim or \ lnot be obliged 

n contri to the expense 
f ma ainingg @ jar ion fence betwee! 

‘ l ning tracts of land (2) Ye 

e owner of ¢ isture land can prohibit 

ner of timibe land f m cr - 

x = ! Cas t \ el! of if t if is- 

: né Ss heretofore granted an ease- 

I Ss s nd t ‘ ner f the 
! and cr suct been 
i ed rescriy ess 
‘ er f ‘ ! ne ch an 
1 r license cross said ] e 
id have no right to tre iss 
n in order tu take od from the 
imbe and, 


SLANDER—DEAD ANIMALS IN 
WATER. 


lirer writes: 


\n Jowa ina 




















A lives in a small town of about 
59 inhabitants. He is selling mil to 
ne of the residents. Al out t ) s 
ag ie st a cow that had been sick with 
ome disease, He haute 1 said cow out 
and ire it in the head of a ditch in 
his pasture from which the rest drank. 
m the first of April, B came across said 
asture and saw some of the cows drink- 
ing about twenty feet below the half rot- 
en carcass. 3 told some of the parties 
hat got milk of A. They n h bury 
A told B he didn’t prove what he 
d told, he l S| him for slander 

id da t n he dk 
*(2) er not dad to bury said 
v, he mere covered it up in the 
ditch, ¢ 1ot he be made to take it uy 

1d b it properly ?’’ 





(1) According to the law of 
1 7 commence an 






lamages against B for the svz erous 
tatements made by B, provided, wever, 
that he ¢A) could prove that the state- 


were malicious and false 





and that he was damaged on account of 
h false statements. 

2) The statutes of this state provide 

t if person throw or cause to be 

hrown any dead animal into any river, 

cistern, reservoir, Stream 





! oned in the 
t less than ten nor more 
1d fined not less than 








An Tow er writes: 


through the 





Farmer if 





\ hereby’ a farmer can 

he township officers to it the 

brush along the read next to farm 
can mow weeds. 













> proceed to enforce it?’ 
general assembly en- 
reads in part as fol- 


of the town- 
cers responsible 
hways in each 


state 











is ( he sé 
r part 

brus!} 
ch a manner 
e prod ion ¢ 


manner,” 
penalty of $1060 
are liable 
perform the 
About all 





any 


hich the township 
* if they neglect or fail to 
i prescribed in the law. 
correspondent needs to do is to make 
written demand upon the trustees that 
clear the highway of all nox- 
is weeds mentioned in this law, and of 
unneecssary brush If they fail to do 
iis within a reasonable ti , a houl 
tify the county attorney. If this 


trustees 


} 











not bring results within, say ¢ 
he should address a letter to t 





























general, Des Moines, Iowa, giy 
facts, and ask him to see tha s = 
is enforced. rl 
LEGAL AGE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
' “1. At what age can a boy ee 
rking to support his parent 
come self-supporting? 2, : 
of sixteen hires out f ag s 
es are drawn die rea 
of th S 
eriod of a 
e age f 
that all mir - 
? Inarrlage, 
inswer t the fi question of 
n e? P bye becomes ~ eee 
n his attaining the age E 
Se \ 6 I ta tes ft 
le hat ere a ntract for 
senal services of a minor } 
with him alone, and the servic after 
\ performed, payment 
t 1im in accordance with 1¢ S 
the contract is a full satisfacti ere. 
for, and the parent or guardian nN not 
1 ver a second time. : 
ENCES IN MINNESOTA, 
A seta inquirer writes: 
si | recent moved here f 
onto a farm not fenced. What 
in Alinnesota li n Is 
the adjoining 1 ld 
and maintain in s 
what are the require ‘ 
ence? I sh to fence my place hog tig] 
Can I compel my neighbor to build hig 
share of ie fence h tight ?’’ 
According to the ws of Minne ta. a 





either a barbed wire fence 
tw barbed j 
arranged as 
wires atl 





descrilv or 
ranged as de s 
having he that 
> constitutes a legal fence. 

that adfoining owners can not 





that state 





as to a partition fence, the matter may be 
Y supervisors for 


ferred to the township 
settlement, who have jurisdiction relative 
to fence matters and are it 

just controveries reiative to partition 
Under the jurisdiction delegated 
township supervisors have the 
the portion of the 
and maintained 
and to divide ané 
same. 





empower 





fences, 
to them, the 
authority , to prescribe 
fence to be erected 
on adjoining owner 
assess the cost of the 


FAILURE TO FURNIS 
An IGwa subscriber 
‘A and B bought a 

of pigs from C, he iming at the time 
that the sow was pedigreed. He 
however so far failed to furnish th: 
although he speaks of the matter 
quite often. A and B have asked hi for 
the papers several different times, but he 
claims to have forgotten to send 

In case C fails to furnish papers for this 

sow, What recourse do A and B have, if 

any?” 
The Iowa law 


H PEDIGREE, 
writes: 
sow and a litter 











provides that 
111 fraudulently 
cattle, 
shall be 


any person 
represent any ani- 
sheep or swine, to be 
guilty of a misde- 
shall he punished by a fine 
than $160 or imprisonment in 
the county jail not exceeding thirty days, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
The thing for A and B to do is to serv 
a written notice on C that they sh 
the pedigree of the sow, and that if it is 
net produced within a reasonable time, 
they will proceed against him under the 
law. This will probably help C to re- 
member the matter and get the pedigree 
If } can not procure it, then he si d 
make a suitable adjustment with A nd 
B, and refund the difference between the 
value of the sow as a common grade sow 
and her value as a pedigreed animal 





mal, horse, 
pure bred, 
meanor, and 
of not more 








QUESTION OF LAND TITLE. 


A Tennessee subscriber writes: 


“About twenty-five yvears ago, I 
ceived a quit-claim deed to a tract 
wild land in a distant state. I have ) 
abstract. The maker of the deed ed 
several years ago. At the time, the Jand 


was of little value, but I pees the deed re- 


corded and paid taxes regularly. The 
taxes have increased, aa lately a special 
levy has been made, which will run for 


a@ term cf years. The taxes have become 





very burdensome. Can execiite 
a warranty deed to purct ? My title 
has never been questioned, and I have 


been in undisputed possession for twen’s 
five vears.”’ 

Only a complete, accurate abstract 
show the record title, and ordinarily it 
is unsafe to execute a warranty deed un- 
less the record title is in the maker of the 
deed. In this inquiry, the state in which 
the land is located is not given, but ‘1 
ariv all states the actual, continuos, 








visible, notorious, exclusive and host 

possession of real estate under claim <f 
right or color of title for a period cf 
twenty years is sufficient, and in many 


states the period of time is ten years. 





a a 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


12, 1913.—There have been 
en the agricultural outlook 


: ther and crop conditions are 
Sans as good as at the present, the 
rains 





ng had an abundance of 
placing the ground in 
, r grass and the various 
er aii rops. Pastures and meadows 
ight along, and the only 
in this cannection is that 
ers are short of live stock 
mee » grass. Grain market con- 
(oe late have ‘been distinctly bear- 
ne respects, with every promise 
ally early harvesting of a re- 
e crop fo winter wheat, while 
ring Wheat in the northwest- 
has proceeded rapidiy under 
veather conditions most of the 
principal bullish feature in 
w} trade is found in the wonder- 
heapness has brought it into 
nsumption, both at home and 
narketing of the last crop of 
pring wheat having been far 
i than in former years. Within 
a decrease of nearly 28,000,000 
¢ n the world’s stoc ks of wheat 
has been reported, the European visible 
si wing a reduction of nearly 6,- 
in a single week. Corn 
into consumption 
r similar reasons, both having 
s ich lower prices than in most 
5 rs, With the movement to pri- 
mary 1 ets extremely liberal since the 
harvests of 1912. 1 oats seeding was 
carrie successfully in quarters, 
¥ favorable weather most of the time 
more southerly corn districts 
tarted in seme time age, while 
ind preparing the ground has 
g forward farther north. <At th 
e, it looks like earlier average 
f corn than usual, Recently 
os May deliveries as compared with 
avea have shown reductions of about 
per bushel for wheat, 25 cents 
ind 22 cents for oats. VPrimary 
wheat since the frst of last 
J 4 run 154,000,000 bushels ahead 
ot e rresponding period a@ year ago, 
I t gest on record, while oats 
primary markets since the first 
gust aggregate 197,000,000 bush- 
e! 1red With 126,000,000 bushels for 
t 





at et 


Fe 





2 Pom Se 








i sheis 
o, have gone 






most 





e same period a year ago. In about 
harvesting of the winter 
yp will begin. The government 
r May indicates the largest yield 
wheat on record, or 513,570,000 
exceeding last year’s by about 
bushels, and the largest pre- 
vious crop by about 21,000,000 bushels. 
acreage from winter killing and 

" ses was only 1,449,000 acres, come 
pared to 6,469,050 acres abandoned last 


‘s the 





0 "> 


Creamery butter has been selling fairly 
y 271, cents per pound, larger re- 
1using a decline. Dairy butter 
fo\d at 24 to 26 cents, while eggs of the 
sold for 21% cents, many re- 
ing into cold storage. Potatoes 
ng at 37 to 47 cents per bushel, 
seed goes for $3 to $3.75 per 100 
and flax seed for $1.28% to $1.29% 
hel. Clover seed is neglected. Hay 
ng at $10 to $17 per ton for timothy 
$11.50 to $14 for prairie. The gov- 
report estimates the stocks of 
naining on farms the first of May 
25,000 tons, compared with 4,744,000 
year ago. 
Ue are usually marketed in extreme- 
ze numbers on Monday, it being a 
r of common occurrence for wel! over 





best grade 


ceipts 2 








one-half of the entire week’s supply to 
arrive on that day, but sometimes this 
State of things is _ disturbed, following 


s in prices, as was the case last 
when the Monday run was only 
head. The cutting down of the 

ay offerings brought about a2 firmer 

+t, and the choicer beeves went a 
tie higher, some prime eattle going for 

$9 to $9.10 once more, but the market was 

generally no more than steady and not 
espe ly active The time has arrived 
the prices ruling for many months 
for cattle look like weakening, and any 
laige receipts are sure to cause declines. 

Beef prices in the retail meat markets 

of t country continue to rule unusually 

high. and this tends to decrease its gen- 
era msumption materially, many fami- 








lies substituting eggs and vegetables to 
avery large extent, eggs being plentiful 
an mparatively cheap. May and June 
are ‘ikely to see fairiy large marketings 
ot tle, including the annual supplies 


ot tulery cattle, and stockmen owning 
mi ed beeves should act conservatively 
m ier to avoid glutting the market and 















i depressing values. The market 
Lor itcher stock received a serious de- 
C prices a short time ago, after 
! z for months at relatively higher 
py than in former years, compared 
steers, and the same was true of 
I although prime heifers are still 
br ng very high figures. The market 
t cers and feeders is not particularly 
ar as a rule, although there are 
oa vhen considerable trading is done. 

red cattle of this class are mar- 
4 sparingly, as most owners wish to 
fa'\-n them themselves, and those that 

















are cffered are held so hig} ving 
them looks extrem risky to most stuck- 
men. Cattle shou marketed as fast 
as ready, but maz ig stock only part 
fat is a serious mistake 

Hogs have not been marketed of late 
with any remarkable liberality, although 
there are days when the-runs loom 
much larger than most of the time 


Monday r 
largest, and cn suc 
very apt to be ex} 
shipping demand 





ceipts 





to average any\ as lar 

was most of the rin the ] 

year, and the absence of this forme 
competitive buying has placed the 

of fixing ealagmeccd tia in the e 

the Chicago pac lg fraternity, ar 
not usually aces about asserting that 


prerogative. Prices have rallies from time 
to time, of co but the undertone has 
averaged weak, and while hogs are still 


bringing much better prices than in other 


urse, 





years at this time, 1910 excepted, they 
are much lower than at the highest period 
of the year. The superabundance of corn 


1 





leads most stock feeders to take excellent 
care of their hogs, and they receive all the 
feed they will clean up, the result being 
excellent average rading, while their 
weights average much higher than a year 










ago. Recent receipts of hogs in the Chi- 
cago stock yards have been averaging 245 
pounds, compared with 228 pounds one 
year ago, 245 pounds two years ago, and 
pounds three years Choice light 
continue to sell zrhes with 











medium butcher wei ng next and 
extremely heavy pac going much 
the iow of al ier weather 
decreases the fr¢ pork, 
but it still h } sa as do 
cured hog m lard. The s s of 





provisions he'd in western warehouses 





decreasing rapidiy and ail n 
in past vears, holdings € on 








May Ist to enls 600,900 po 
000,000 pounds less than a } ag and 
61,000,000 pounds less than tw years ago. 


Such holdings underwent during April a 


reduction of 14,122,000 pounds, compared 











with a decrease of 7,984,000 pounds for the 
same month last year, and an increase of 
19,920,000 pounds in April, 1911. Hogs 


have been se 90 to $8.55 
a weak 
Sheep 


ling for $ 
undertone. 

and lambs are in much 
supply in feeding districts of the 
than in normal years, with the 
for marketing Colorado fed stock drawin 











near an end, while the spring lamb crop 
of this year is not yet ready for market- 
ing. Prices rule higher than in most past 
years at this time, last year excepted, at 


which time almost unparaileled high vali- 
ues were paid because of the great scarc- 
ity of fat live muttons. Maintaining pr 
at their highest level of the year has 
proved an impossibility, however, since 
there are limits to the paying power of 
the average family, and beyond certain 
figures the consumption of and 
lamb cuts shows a marked falling off. 
Texas is just now marketing grass sheep 
quite extensively, and they are having @ 
weakening influence on prices for the low- 
er and medium grades of sheep, but prime 
muttons are unaffected. Sheep and lambs 
are now marketed very largely clipped, 
and with warmer weather these have the 
preference with buyers. The crop of spring 
lambs grown in Tennessee and Kentucky 
will be headed marketward in a few more 
weeks, and there is no reason to doubt 
that they will bring high prices, as there 
is no over-large crop, and owners will 
make most of them choice and fat. Late 





ices 


mutton 


sales of shorn lambs took place at $6.35 
to $7.69, wooled flocks going at $6.25 to 
$8.60, while fat wooled wethers brought $6 


to $6.80. Wooled ewes 
$6.50 for fat Lots. 
Horses were much slower of sale last 
week than a short time ago, and evidentiy 
the active spring trade was wel! over. 
Weakness characterized the market for 
the commoner animals, and even choice 
heavy drafters that cost upward of $500 
per head in the country sold in a number 
of instances at figures that meant losses. 
Farm workers at $140 to $ for different 
weights had a restricted demand, with the 
better class of farm mares quoted at $230 
to $285. Inferior horses moved slowly at 
around $85 to $100, while the best heavy 
drafters were largely nominal at $300 to 


brought $5.75 to 








$350, with sales of the next grade at $225 
and over, and 1,250 to 1, aghctdeian chunks 
at $185 to $250. ‘A special auction sale of 
about sixty head of ot pete harness 





horses and saddiers drew a good attend- 
nee of buyers, and sales were made up to 
$1.590, with sales largely around $600 to 
Ww. 








lowa Weather and Crop 
ulletin 


For the week ending May 11, 191 
Moines, Iowa 


and over the 


.—The 


past week 





southern and eastern co 












y wet. Showers were gen 
, and Friday, and in man 
Monday. The average temp 
I four degrees below the 
it frost cia t in many 








material damage was done to fruit, which 
is sti in good condition. Where the rain- 
fall was not too heavy, rapid progress was 
made in preparing ground for corn, and 
considerable corn was planted, especially 











in the northwestern counties. Corn plant- 
ing will be general during the coming 
wee The rains were beneficial to smali 
grain ass and potatoes, and in the east- 
ern counties, where the soil had been dry, 


it put the ground in good conditien for 












plowing. Most of the live stock is now on 
pasture. ' following report by the sec- 
retary of the Iowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety shows the average condition of fruit 


on May lst: 
90; American 
75; Japanese 
peaches, = 


Apples, 93 per cent; pears, 
plums, 90; domestic plums, 

plums, 80; cherries, 89; 
; red raspberries, 77: black 
raspberries, SS; blackberries, 89; currants, 
$1; gooseberries, 90; strawberries, 84 per 





cent of a full crop. The average for all 
crops is 85.5 per cent, the highest since 
1901, when it was 4.5 per cent higher.— 
Geo. M. Chappel, Section Director. 





The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March I, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 119 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to May 5, 1915.) 
c hic ag , Ill. 
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Business Conditions. 


In spite of some curtailment of orders 
for merchandise affected by pending tariff 
changes, the unusually favorable crop con- 
ditions have resulted in a marked increase 
of confidence throughout the west and 
south. The passage of the tariff bill by 
the house of representatives brings the 
end of this element of uncertainty mea- 
surably nearer. Meanwhile, it is a most 
encouraging fact that reports from fifty- 
eight cities show a gain in building ac- 
tivity for April of 1 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1912, a 
heavy decrease at New York City being 
more than offset by gains elsewhere, par- 
ticularly at Chicago and at most points in 
the west and on the Pacifie slope. Pro- 
duction of iron and steel continues to be 
close to capacity, but new demands are 
now less insistent, and deliveries are be- 
ing made more promptly. In textile lines, 
warmer and more settled weather has 
greatly improved the volume of retail 
trade, although merchants are still con- 
servative in placing filling-in orders. There 
is a moderate gain in the shoe trade, and, 
as stocks are generally low, it is easier 
for salesmen to obtain orders. There is a 
somewhat better outlook for leather, but 
hides continue easy. All speculative mar- 
kets are dull, and this fact accounts very 
largely for the decrease in bank exchanges 
from last year, which, however, is com- 
paratively small, amounting to only .7 of 
one per cent this week. There was a gain 
of 15.5 per cent as compared with 1911. 
Recovery from western flood effects is 
now fairly complete. Railroad earnings 
in April increased 2.7 per cent over last 
year. Financial sentiment in the east is 
less cheerful than mercantile sentiment in 
the west, but money locally continues easy 
in spite of renewed gold exports to Paris. 
Heavy refunding of corporate issues is, 
however, due during the remaining months 
of the year. The best feature of the situ- 
ation and the one that promises most for 


the future is the fact that every condition 
favors large crops. In addition to the Sne 
exhibit for winter wheat made in the gov- 
ernment report this week, the outlook for 
cotton is also encouraging, though there 
have been some reports of deficient rain- 
fall in the eastern section of the belt. The 








he port of New York 





the most rece week amounted to 
Joo, 448,855, against $52,144,599 last year 
and $54,271,955 in 1911. Exports were 
slightly larger than last year.—Dun’s Re- 


view. 


Additional F ield Notes. 


THE SHARPLES MECHANICAL COW 
MILKER. 

An equipment which the manufacturers 
believe will revolutionize modern dairying, 
Sharples Mechanical Cow Milker, 
been on the market now for 





is the 





and which is used in hundreds 

leading dairies in America and 

abroad The distinctive features of the 
Sharples miliker are the teat cups with 
upward squeeze and the patent pulsator 
operating them. This device is patented 


after hnature’s own method of milk extrac- 
tion. The milker is the product of the 
Sharples Separator Company, of West 
Chester, Pa., makers of the famous Sharp- 
les tubular cream separator, and they will 
be giad to send readers of Wallaces’ 


Farmers who are interested in cow milk- 
ers, the name of the nearest dairyman 
operating one of their milkers, so that you 
can go to his farm, and see their milker 
at work. They do not ask you to take 
their word for what this milker will do, 
but that you try it yourself or that you 
visit dairymen who have tried it, and get 
their testimonial as to its value. They 
will be glad to give the name of your 
Nearest user of the Sharples Mechanical 
Milker and also to send you an interest- 
ing booklet describing the milker in de- 
tail. Either a postal card or letter re- 


quest will bring it by return mail. 


A SPECIAL PAINT FOR EVERY 
PAINTABLE SURFACE. 
A company that make a special paint for 
every purpose for which paint is used, is 
the Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Company, 












1115 .Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. Their 
paint is made from Minnesota linseed oil, 
which they make themselves from the 
finest northwestern flax, and they know 
that it is pure linseed oil They ascribe 
to this product one of the é why 
their inn has proved so -tory. 
Pure linseed oil undoubtedly means much 
in the manufacture of good paint. They 
have issued some valuable literature with 
regard to Minnesota paints, and they will 
be glad to send it to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on request. Their booklet, 
“Painting Things Right,’’ will prove par- 
ticularly interesting. Our readers who 


have painting to do can obtain this litera- 
ture by writing them a postal card or let- 
ter request at the address above given. 


RUNNING WATER ON THE FARM. 





That it is not a hard matter to have 
running water in the farm barn, house, 
and in the feed lots of the farm, is pointed 
out by the Goulds Manufacturing Com- 


Seneca Falis, N. Y., on 
page 849. They illustrate in this adver- 
tisement one of the simple and powerful 
Goulds pumps for farm water supply, and 
they call particular attention to the in- 
teresting bouoklet they have issued under 
the title of ‘‘Water Supply for the Country 
Home.” This booklet tells how you can 
have running water on your place at low 
cost, and it solves the water supply probe 
lem on the farm. It contains information 
that means much to every reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer interested in getting a re- 
liable and dependable water supply system 
on the farm. A postal card or letter re- 
quest to the Goulds Mfg. Co., at the above 
address will bring it by return mail, and 
if there are any questions you desire to 
ask with regard to installing water sys- 
tems, they will be pleased to answer them. 


pany, 93 Falis St., 





DESIRABLE AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

The readers of Wallaces’ Farmer desir- 
ing to buy automobile times that have @ 
splendid record for satisfactory service, 
will find the Goodrich tire advertisement 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, on page 844, of particular interest. 
Five thousand miles of service is not at 
all an uncommon record with Goodrich 
tires, in fact several thousand more miles 
of service than this are frequent occur- 
rences. The rubber in Goodrich tires is 
tough and durable, and the tire is built 
substantially all the way through. It 
gives the greatest amount of mileage with 
the minimum of trouble, and the Goodrich 
Company will be glad to tell you why 
their tires prove so satisfactory if you will 
write them a letter asking for their tire 
literature. For the convenience of Good- 
rich users, they have tire stations at 
points throughout the automobile terri- 
tory, the branch for Towa for instance, 
being in Des Moines, and there are also 
branches in other Iowa cities. This means 
prompt and satisfactory service for Good- 
rich owners. 


GASOLINE ENGINES ON SIXTY DAYS 
FREE TRIAL. 

The Witte Iron Works Company, 1531 
Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo., have 
been making gasoline engines for many 
years, and they have adopted the system 
of selling their engines direct from the 
factory to the buyer on sixty days’ free 
trial. They make engines from one and 
one-half to forty horsepower, in both sta- 


tionary and portable styles. They call 
particular attention to the fact in their 
advertisement on page 851, that Witte 


engines are tested to 10 per cent overload, 
and that no buyer takes any chance in 















buying a Witte gasoline engine, as they 
not only put them out on sixty days’ 
trial, but under a five-year guarantee. 
Under the title of “How to Judge a Gaso- 
line Engine’ they have issued an inter- 
esting booklet, and th will be glad to 
send this booklet and complete catalogue 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer of 
request They want every one of our 
readers interested in buying a 
gasoline » of any style this year to 
be sure to their advertisement rhe 
mention of paper when writing them 


will be hearti preciated 
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Dipping Sheep 


is only one kind of cleaning up 
needed at this time of year. Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant kills 
ticks, disinfectstheskin and fleece, 
cures scab, mange and all parasit- 
ic skin diseases. Is yas the thing 
to putin the hog wallow. Keeps 
its strength and hogs can free 
themselves of lice, at the same 
time heal and prevent skin 
diseases. Besides 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


cleans up and purifies the premises. It 
should be sprinkled in the poultry house 
and yard, poured into sinks, drains, and 
used everywhere where filth accumu- 
lates. It has hundreds of uses and 
should be keptin every home. It 
absolutely uniform in strength, 
oo the U.S. Government re- 
quirements as an official dip for 
sheep scab, is non-poisonous 
=—and costs nearly noth- 
ing. One gallon makes 
50 to 100 gailons of 
solution. 
Write for Dip 
circular. 






























MINERAL 
Mo: EAVE 
DSS ear REMEDY 





will cure any case or 
money refunded 


$1 Package 
ures ordinary cases. 
| Postpaid on receipt of price. 
Agents Wanted 
Write for deseriptive booklet 
Mineral Heave Romedy Co.,400F ourth Ave., Pittsburg,Pa. 


y 
PERMANENT 


SAFE 























A Counter-Irritant, 
the only logical treat- 
ment for Bone Spavin, 
Bog Spavin, Thorough- 
Tee oy neem Curb, 
plint, Ringbone, Side- 
ne, Injured Tendons, 
and all enlargements of 
the joints (the result of in- 
jury). BLISTERINE is the re- 
sult of 30 years’ experience in 
the largest Veterinary practice ir or oand 
is put up expressly for the removal B SOrp- 
tion of all hard or soft calatementectinet body 
orlimbs. Best remedy for Sweeney, Cocked, Ankle 
Sprung Knees. Postpaid with directions $1.00. 














Trade Mare 








horses—Under Signe Contract 
to Return Money if Remedy Fails. 

BEST REMEDY 
. 
Moon Blindness 


Our Latest Save - The - Herse 
1 
(Opthalmia), Cataract 


CHICAGO VET. MEDICALCO., 2455Calemet Ave., Chicage, Mlineis 
BOOK is our 17 Years’ Discov- 
eries. Fully describes how to lo- 

and Conjunctivitis 

Shying horses all suf- 


Over 106,000 Satisfied Users. 
e there is no better time than 
while the horse is working and 
sweating for our treatment; 
which penetrates both bone anc 
tissue — reaching the cause — 
and cures without blistering or 
loss of hair. 
| RSE cate and treat 68 forms of lame- 
ness—I illustrated f ALL 
BOOK —Sample Contract and Adv ice—ALL 
ny Horse Owners and Managers only) Address 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 8 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
iste everywhere ech Save-The-Horse WITH CONTRACT 
eee sages send by Parcel Post or Express paid. 
Don’t Have a Blind One 
fer from diseased eyes. 

“Visie” will convince any borse owner that it will 
REMEDY ALL defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the anima) has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
money if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


We Ori inated | the treatment 
“VISIO” 
VISIO Remedy Ass's, 2458 Calumet Ave.. Chicego tL 























Please mention this paper when writing. 

















Veterinary Queries 











MANGE IN HORSES. 

















An Iowa correspondent writes: 
bothered with some 
k have an awful lot 
( net shed very well. 
a I en place and I would like 
t ’ e « nd re I also have 
a hors r ier mane.”’ 

These horse ‘ 1 evidently affected 
With mang I r sma mite Ccaus- 
ing the trouble burr s into the skin and 
causes ense i ng. The mites spread 
from one animal ar } ron the wood- 
Wor! rné ( ( it t 

ead r ra it being es 
tnat fa ‘ Zg ol a single 
were ve i ¢ end f t ec y 
there dt ‘ Ls n 

Mange is cured e mite 

‘ s( 
dar a f na 
s and v r | n put ona 
( i ‘ i i t n iM le 
t | ling nces f tobacco inagq rt 
of ater "hie licati } ld be tl = 
OuEg and ! horse ire treated e 

] airnes cur com G 

s dt ished i the same 
t ki tes ich i e cling 
ther The le treatment st 1 
peated at the end of fifteen days, to kill 
the mites which have hatched out in the 
meantime fr 1 eggs I ne reatment must 
be thor gt for if only 21 few mites es- 
cape, the trouble ill soon break out 


again 


STIFLE SLIP IN A MULE. 














An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“J have a last sprin mule whose 
stifle slips « and it drags its leg at 
times. Can I do anything for it?” 

The stifle joint corresponds to the knee 
joint in man, and it is the displacement 
ef the patella or knee cap which causes 
the appearar of being out of jeint. In 
young ani or animals which are not 
so very Vigerous for one reason or an- 
ether, or animals which have had a had 
fail or have been worked too hard, the 
knee cap sometimes slips over the outer 
edge of the joint, and the animal can not 
move without d ging its leg. S 
it will reeover of itself and seem to be 
all right fer many days. In other cases, 
it is necessary to put the Knee cap in 
place Usually this is quite easily done 
by drawing the leg well forward with a 
rope attached to the lower end, and then, 
while the leg is held forward another 
person gets held of the knee cap and 
pushes it ferward and inward until it 
snaps in place 

To prevent the trouble recurring, it is 
best to wash the joint freque ntly in cold 


water and apply a good liniment or blis- 


ter. 





SCOURING STEERS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“A yearling steer diarrhea. He 
was fed on silage, which apparently 
the first cause, and the trouble has been 
eontinuous ever since for a period of 
about two weeks. The steer is emaciated, 
fairly strong. T} 


was 


stool is 





but is still e 
transparent, watery and liberaily mixed 
with mucous traces of blood. The breath- 





ing is a little rapid. The temperature is 
about normal There is no apparent pain, 
ner much uneasiness The appetite is 
very poor, but the steer will eat a little 
hay. There is no excessive thirst.” 

The first thing in all cases of scours is 
to he sure that the food is of the very 
best quality. The next thing as a rule is 
to give a mild purgative, such as a pint 
of castor oil or linseed oil, in order to 
ciean out the system of any irritating sub- 
stances. er This has been done, astrin- 





gents may be given to tighten the bowels. 








A good mixture is one ounce of tannic 
acid, two ounces of pow gentian. 
One-fourth ounce of the mi is given 
ata three times daily the stoo] 
I Raw egg and strong 
two common household reme- 

‘ n give fair od results. 





WORMS IN HORSES. 








An Towa ndent rites: 
Are the é ed orms about three- 
rths ¢ al re 
nes passed 1} 
lorse doctor her 
through the es 








ticed 
witl 


remedy. 








: pasture 
Is our corresp 
worms, about 


these 
an 


worms 


yndent 
reddish three-fourths of 


inch leng are not bots? 


are reddish fat worms three-fourths to 
am inch long, which pass out with the 
manure in the spring of the year. it is 














their nature to pass out at this season 
of the year, and there is no need in give 
ing medicine to hasten their passage 
There is a possibility that this small 
red worm is one of the small round worms 
which occasionally bore into the walls of 
t mesenteric artery We never 








hear orms killing a 

A good worm remedy for horses is the 
following, which is given as a ball the 
firs ig in the morning, on an empty 
stomach badoes aloes one dram; 
powdered sulphate of iron, tw drams; 
santonine welve grains; linseed flour, 
thre 1 and soff soap enough to 





LAME HIND-QUARTERS IN iaianines 


spondent , wes 

















gailon cr two of skim-milk 


} 


», or more 
bran and 
feed the 


small 


daily 
also a } 

meal. We we d 
meal in very 


and oil 





titie first, and increase gradu 
er fee y more t han one-third of : a , pou 
dail medical treatment, Doctor Me- 








Intosh, the veterinarian of the University 
of Illinois, has recommende follow- 
ing, ic} been used w d suc- 
ce in a number of cases: Give each sow 
on blespoonful of cod liver oil, fifteen 
grains of phosphate of lime, and three 
drops of fluid extract of nux vomica, as a 
dose twice a day in a little food. Give 
half the above mentioned quantities to 
shetes three or four months old. This 
treatment should be continued for several 


Affected animals which 


needed. 


recover should generaliy be fattened up 
and sold, as they often are not cured per- 
manently 


IN SHEEP, 
correspondent 
send me a preventive 
in Sard 
that 


FOOT ROT 
An Iowa 


ease 


vrites: 


and cure 


this correspondent 
write at to the Bureau cf Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 
4 Washington, D. C., Cir- 


agriculture, 


once 


for 








cular No. %4, on Foot Ret in Sheep. 

Most cases of foot rot in sheep seem to 
be contagious, and the first step in treat- 
ment is to separate all affected members 
of the flock from the healthy ones. In 
order to prevent infection of the healthy 
members, it is well to make them all walk 
through a disinfecting solution such as 
is made by dissolving one pound of chlo- 
ride of lime in twelve quarts of water, or 
a five per cent solution of coal tar dip. 
An easy way to apply the disinfectant is 
to put it in a shallow trough and drive 

sheep through it. 

In treating the sick sheep, the impor- 
tant thing is to cut out all diseased hoof 


tissue disinfect- 


and do a thorough job of 





ing with a strong solution of coal tar 
dip, carbolie acid or blue vitriol It is 
recommended as a good plan that three 
poun of blu iol be mixed with five 
gallons of w water and put in a little 





































troug and the affected sheep be made 
to stand in it ten or fifteen -minutes 
after t feet have been trimmed. In all 
treatmen ‘ t the idea 3 
infect s t ] t 
cau : 
t en ’ 
d, t powder them 

th a mixt pure Car- 
bolic acid parts of acid, and 
ninety- Ir arts of exsiccated alum. A 
bandage then be put on, so as to 

duce \ id t pal up as quickly 
as ssit 

s ar as p foct rot should be 
sta i spring of the year, 
for eather comes on it is 
ha 




















az of years past, canker sore 
t 1 has been more or less common in 
pigs on s e farms, and Wallaces’ Farm- 
er has for years Leiningen the method of 
reatment which has proved satisfactory 
on many farms. We Pees re now to secure 
re s from as many different readers as 
possible, ho have used this treatment. 
When making the report, state the num- 
ber of pigs, the age at which the disease 
appeared, the treatment used, the diffi- 
culties of treatment, and the resul We 
hope that we may have a large numbe! 


of reports, 








STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
| CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES, 


| it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm, 

CURES MANGE, SCAB, 

| RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 








Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 





| Write for Free Booklets 


| PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, . - MICHIGAN 















In addition to its value on the farm” 
as a preventive of hog cholera—as a 
disinfectant — as a water softener and 
for making soap — 


Lewis’ Lye 
The Standard for Half a Century 


is a household necessity 
for cleaning purposes. 
It cleans anything and 
everything like magic, 
without scouring and does 

its work with less labor than 
any other so-called cleanser 
on the market. It is, without 
question, best for cleaning 


— Bath Room Fixtures 

— Kitchen Utensils 
Milk Pans or 

hurns 

— Woodwork 

— Windows. 


Lewis’ Lye— the purity 
and full strength of 
which is guaranteed— 
is the onlylye madeand 
marketed by manufac- 
turing chemists. Book- 
let describing the many 
uses of wis’ Lye, 
mailed free on request. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT MFG. COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELP 








































N° matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 
GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
gf will cure Moon Blindness (Opbtl 
fag mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, ete. S id 
under a Satisfaction or Money Back 
Guarantee. 2 prepaid. Write for our ire 
booklet. ‘40 Facts for Horse Owners. 
Lakeside Remedy Co., 5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago. lil. 


— 


Death to Heaves 
‘*Guaranteed or Money Puck 
Coughs, Distemper, Indigr sti0te 


, 2 veWTON’ poor Nike 
At druggists’ or sent Ff ald. 
MEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, oes 


<= EI Hog-Catcher 








Best Conditioner 
orm Expelle: 










Catches any i hog with a pu: 
Hog walks out Loans 

nex 
eLbe 


of lever. 
Every hog raiser needs this 
pensive, indestructible, indes 
able device. Free circular 


BAILEY & PHILLIPS, Delavan, Ii} 
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The, c atalugue is - yet 


ures £8 GLAl MED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT- ee 








rit 
fan lilies are che most popular and the top 






sonohoe s herd has long since ‘gained 








won the highest 


Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 








POLAND CHINAS. 


> aue tion in an other 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





CHESTER WiHtTsS. 

















Special Notice pa Adeettiones 


ire to make changes in or discon- 
s already running must have 
u discontinuance or change reach us not 
ednesday of the week preceding date of 
r to be sure of same being made, 
ipplies to advertisements requiring class- 
special position. Our pages begin to go to 
per on Thursday morning and no changes 
> after pages are made up. B 
ever, can usnaily be inserted ff received 
ynday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


nsin lands at low prices and close 
jarkets are advertised elsewhere 
y the Peddie Land Co., 








PERCHERON SALE. 
bie sale of Mabel, 














will be no postponement pe account of the 


T he adve ertisel me nt 


Walinces Farmer 
= ’ 


will be furnished on re juest. 
that those who attend the sal 
pleased with the offering he — 
on account of the busy season, 
* readers that th ey are likely to se- 
so me excellent 


ntioning Wailaces’ 





r old ~wablished herd. June 12th. 


mentioning Wal- member the date. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


g ae ‘young anate 





Buckley or corresp< “ 


the “17,000 Apperson Jack Rabbit 








you can aceend upon long 





as being in good shape; 





strong enough to 





of the most powe rful 





eS 











. Madrid, Towa, reports ceveneinn mee reel, going into detai! 


He has sold the giad to send a_copy thereof to any reader 





yp ne tid spring  onanees and his 


nae ea gue by retu requests from Wallaces’ 


, and has been used = your 

Bennethum with splendid success, that you can look the Apperson Jack 
If you are interested in hayae a 
the Apperson dealer i l 
you out and show you just what the 


of spring pigs are also reported 


1 & Walker, of Clarinda, Towa, 
readers of Wallaces 
igh-class mares an opportunity "es 
their great Percheron stallion, 
grand champion at the 1510 Chi- 
ir terms are rea- 
See announcement 


CLEAR FIR SILOS AT A SAVING. 


ivertisement will 
f the Hewitt-Lea-Funk 





“at 40 to 60 per cent saving, 
maintain a good 
‘ call attention to_ 
trade in bulls the past 


sh, of Davenport, and then features of Seattle silos which make them 
, at the recent Omaha Angus sale, i i 
> young bull who had won a ribbon 
stock show as a calf. they claim to be the 
cross bar or hoop connection, : 
hi provide a solid 
ladder from which the hoops can be tight- 


r of Aberdeen Angus 


a number of years, 





tion to the fact that the Ser cae sti 





The Hewitt-Lea- 
have issued an interesting little 
booklet describing their S | l 


prize winners at readily on their hinges. 


All are of great individual 
I invite inspection, and seldom — 
those who come 
ly say to our readers who are ace 
Austin offers that 





See the — Mr. 





silo folder and a catalogue 








1 ‘ ie la odes 
you look them have pr Wided @ cou 


Note the new ad- 


, IOWA, ANGUS SALE, 2 : 
Y are name of each catalogue. 








SATISFACTORY MANURE SPREADERS 





regard to. “the 2 








ade are gem in all : 





+ quite a number 











» many times a gran 
g Star 2d, alec a fret. prize w inner. 





run from small narrow ma- 
orchard and vineyard spread- 
ing, to machines of the largest capacity 
for large farms. The rear axle is placed 
well under the box, thus carrying a big 
per cent of the load, and insuring plenty 
of tractive power for all times. The beat- 
ers have large diameter to prevent wind- 
ing. The teeth that pulverize the manure 
are square and chisel pointed. The apron 
drive controls the load and insures even 
spreading. The International Harvester 
Company have issued some very interest- 
ing literature with regard to their spread- 
send it to 


The 


sizes 
chines, for 


ers, and they will be glad to 

any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
interested in buying a spreader. They 
will deem it a favor if you will mention 
the paper when writing them for their 
spreader literature. This literature is 
more than a mere catalogue of spreaders, 


informa- 
how to 


as it gives reliable and accurate 
tion with regard to manure and 
utilize it to the best advantage. 


CASE AUTOMOBILES AT $1,500 AND 
$2,200. 

The value they offer in Case ‘30 at 
$1,500 and Case ‘'40’’ automobiles at $2,200, 
is pointed out by the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company, of 625 State St., Ra- 
cine, Wis., on page 844. It has been their 
experience that the man who buys Case 
cars is only disappointed in finding that 
they are beyond his expectations, being a 
better car than he had expected to secure. 
They are carefully made in all details, 
and are made in one of the best equipped 
automobile factories in the country. They 
are complete in all details. Take for ex- 
ample the Case ‘‘40.’"’ It sells with electric 
starter, electric lighting system for all 
lamps, the famous Warner Autometer, 
electric horn, rain vision ventilating wind 
shield, English mohair top with curtains 
and covers, tires 37x4%, Universal quick 
detachable demountable rims, three-quar- 
ter elliptic springs, Brown-Lipe transmis- 
sion, Timken full floating axle, Rayfield 
carburetor with dash adjustments, Bosch 
magneto, extra tire and tube on rim, ex- 
tra tube separate, tire cover, tire chains 
and handy work light on a long wire for 
working around the car when it is dark. 
One of the beauties of the Case car is that 
Case dealers are everywhere. The organ- 
ization of the J. I. Case Company, which 
has been building up for many years, 
gives them unequalled facilities in the dis- 
tribution of their cars. Their factory 
branches are located in practically every 
distributing point in the West, so that you 
deal direct with the factory for the most 
part. The Case Company are just as 
jealous of the value of their name in au- 
tomobiles as in threshing machines, and 
careful, courteous treatment of their cus- 
tomers has made Case threshing machines 
so satisfactory in the grain growing terri- 
tory, and this would indicate much for 
the future Case ‘30 and ‘40’ automo- 
biles. The Case Company have issued a 
very interesting catalogue describing both 
cars, and they invite Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to send for it. For their conven- 
ience, they have piaced a coupon in their 
advertisement on page 844, but if you do 
not desire to mutilate the paper, either a 
postal card or letter request will-answer 
the same purpose. They call particular 
attention to their Des Moines factory 
branch, to the Kansas City, Nebraska and 
Minneapolis, Minn., branches. They have 
sixty-five branch houses, and there are 
eleven thousand dealers in the United 
States who sell Case cars. <Any one of 
these sixty-five branches, or any one of 
the eleven thousand dealers will be glad 
to tell you about Case cars. The manu- 
facturers will not only be glad to send you 
the catalogue above referred to, but to 
give you the name of the nearest dealer. 
They will appreciate it if you will mention 
the paper when writing them. 


A VERY PRACTICAL FARM WAGON. 


A wagon that users strongly recom- 
mend is the Davenport roller bearing 
steel wagon. Very interesting details 
with regard to this wagon and its con- 
struction are given in the special adver- 
tisement of the John Deere Plow Com- 
pany, of Moline, Ill., the makers thereof, 
on page 837. They point out that weather 
has little effect on the Davenport roller 
bearing wagon, for the reason that it is 
practically all steel, reducing the wear 
due to weather to the minimum, as there 
is nothing to rot out, and nothing to dry 
out, no hubs to split, no loose tires, no 
bolts and nuts to work loose and rattle 
off, nothing to come apart. The second 
feature to which they call particular at- 
tention is the roller bearing which the 
wagon is provided with. It reduces draft, 
and making the care of the wagon as far 
as oiling is concerned, the most simple 
matter imaginable. It can be oiled with- 
out removing the wheels, and it needs 
very little oil to keep it in the best of 
running order. ‘‘When the Going is Hard”’ 
is the title of a booklet going into detail 
with regard to the Davenport roller bear- 
ing steel wagon which the John Deere 
Piow Company have issued, and if you 
will write them either a postal card or 
letter request for Booklet No. B-28, it will 
be forwarded by return mail. Our read- 
ers contemplating the purchase of a new 
wagon this year should secure this book- 
let. This wagon is worthy of the most 
careful investigation, and the booklet 
gives facts and details, illustrating the 
wagon and its parts completely. The 
mention of Wallaces’ Farmer will be 
heartily appreciated by ourselves, and also 
the John Deere Company. 


THE EFFECT OF OIL ON 
AUTOMOBILES. 


How the different kinds of oil act on 
automobiles is brought out very graphic- 
aliv in the special advertisement of the 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Gargoyle Mobiloil, on 
another page. They point out in the illus- 
tration No. 1, the effect of lubricating oils 
which have low quality. In No. 2, they 
represent a better grade of oil, but still a 
far from perfect oil. In No. 3 they rep- 
resent an oil whose body is suited to the 
feed requirements of the motor, but which 








a 


is of low quality, and under the heat of 
service which rapidly loses its power to 
protect the moving parts. No. 4 repre- 


sents their Mohbiloil which is made for va- 
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rious makes of cars, and which feeds per- 
fectiy, and likewise does its work per- 
fectly. It is manufactured to stand the 
intense heat that automobile oil to do ef- 
fective service must stand. <A table of 


automobiles is 
ment, 


given in this advertise- 
t, and it shows what oil is best adapt- 
ed for the various makes and models of 
the various y . More complete infor- 
mation is given in the literature which the 
Vacuum Oil Company have issued, and 
they will be glad to forward this literature 
with regard to oiling the motor, to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
want you to be sure and look up 
advertisement. 

CONCRETE CULVERTS AND FENCE 

POSTS IN HIGH WATER. 

The Universal Portland Cement Co., of 
hicago, Il., 72 W. Adams St., point out 
that concrete culverts and fence posts 
have stood firm in the spring floods that 
carried away su many wooden bridges this 

















year, necessitating thousands of dollars 
worth of repairs. This company is the 
manufacturer of Universal Portland Ce- 
ment which is recognized as one of the 
very best brands. They have issued much 
interesting literature with regard to con- 
crete building of various kinds, and one 
of their latest books is ‘‘Concrete in the 
Country,” a 112-page illustrated booklet 
giving practical information with regard 
to cement and its uses on the farm. They 


will be glad to send a copy of this booklet 
to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who are 
enough interested to write for it, mention- 
ing the paper. 

A GOOD SHEEP DIP. 

Our readers will find a very reliable and 
satisfactory sheep dip in the Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant. It kills ticks, disinfects 
the skin and fleece, cures scab, mange 
and skin diseases. It represents a good 
many years’ experience in manufacturing 
dips, and it is the product of Dr. Hess 
and Clark, Ashland, Ohio. They point out 
in their advertisement on page 852 that it 
meets the requirements of the United 
States Government, and that it is uniform 
in strength, and recognized as an official 
dip for sheep men; that it is non-poison- 
ous, and that one gallon makes 50 to 100 
gallons of solution for dipping. They 
have issued a special dip circular which 
they will be glad to send to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers on request. Their dip is 
not only good for dipping all kinds of live 
stock, but likewise for disinfecting yards. 








HOLSTEINS. 


seh 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


he mest profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality 
Send for FREE ae xy Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian A F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, rottichine, Vt. 























Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; juntor 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


C. S. BUCKLEY, HOLSTEIN, IOWA 


Breeder of Short-horns and Berkshtres, © 








Short-horns headed by Rookwood Glory 284421. Berk- 
shires headed by Rookwood Champion's Best. Good 
young bulls for sale. Scotch and Scotch topped. 


Also the show and breeding bull, White Archer. 


sired by Korndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. R. ©. dams and good 


individuals. 


ES McKAY BROS., 


OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked hetfer and 

bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to4 weeks old, 820 each, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 





Buckingham, lowa 








HAMPSHIRES. 








SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 
Nothing left for sale but 15 
last of August gilts which 
we Will breed to suit custom- 
ers. Fine crop of overa hun- 
dred early March pigs, with 
Pat Maloy, Compeer. Gen. 
Allen, Gen. Tifton, Shelby 
Lad and Stone’s Duke for 
Write or come and see us. Farm 

MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lowa 








thelr grand sires. 
adjoins city limits. 





Hampshire Swine, Hereford Bulls 


Gilts bred to farrow in April and late March; fall 
boar pigs by first prize sires. Polled and horned 
Hereford bulls. Address 


¥F. O. PETERSON, Galva, lowa 





RED POLL. 


Red Pollied Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rewdy 
Staff 165032. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 











Algona, Iowa 





POLLED DURHAMNS. 


Polled Durhams 


also a few fe- 





Several bulls of serviceable ages, 
males. Wecan sult you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


SHEEP. 


PAA PAAL APPA OAM 


40 yearling and two-year-old 
Shropshire Rams 
Timber Stock Fart 


Betmond, lowa 


Laurens, lowa 











for sale at Pike 


DAVENPORT & MACK, 
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HORSE ss. 
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PERCHERONS 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND 
LARGEST? 

_ IMPORTERE 
* in 
‘, AMERICE 












Our 
horses are 
big, smooth 
flat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality style 
and conformation. Will please | 
the most critical. Prices rea- | 
sonable Satisfaction guaran- | 
teed. Letters from -hundreds of | 
satisfied customers and big illus- | 
trated catalog mailed free. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


Bor 23 LINCOLR, WEB. 
























HELD BROS. 


Importers and Breeders of 
German Coach Horses 
Offer Imported and Home Bred Stallions for Sale 





Bo ht ave ween u 
HELD BROS., grant Plymouth County, lowa 


BELGIAN 


STALLIONS and MARES 


“cial prices to 
them out. Home-bred, 
mported 












close 
e250 to 





Saye 


vemeuues AND —_ 


Am offering an extra fine lot of twe th ind four- 
t i stallions the arge rafty Kind, Ww arge 
clean bone Also some extra nC 1 mares In fval 
Will be priced worth the mone 
E.D. SEAMANS, R. Salem, lowa 


PARAMOUNT ‘STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 








My twe ar sare welghing 1850 to 2000 Ibs.; 3 
vear i over 410 to 2250 lbs They are 
class nd md Il am making prices that 
head Bt t fror Write y wants 
stamps fo arge 7 re horse parad 

Experter 





nced groom wante 
hated Mi. < Beep we NO’ KE ah nH 


PERCHERONS 


to 2080 Tb 


udson, Iowa 


home grow n 


s-vear-old stallions. Etgt 
then May 9th Darkest greys 
ud blacks. Size ana vone 
tos ou. Ready for the 
heaviest season now at Land. 
com 


FRED CHANDLER 
R. 7, __ CHARITON, | IOWA 


Imported Belgians | 
and Percherons 


Just arrived from Belgium and France with new 
ation of Belgian and Percheron stallions,which 
i — for you to inspect before buying else- 
where 1intown. Address 

c. 8s. BARC och, Walford. 











Iowa 








MAMMOTH 
— 


re size than 
1 


4): 





W.L. DeC LOW 
CEDAR RAPIDS. aconcll 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares 

















et ‘ ( n my personal super- 
vision “y al a animal and extremely low 
oid Call or \\ HARMS Fairbury. Ill 
PERCHERON Imported and home bred 
rroeSsyTy and mares, from #200 

san eacl REI tushmore, Minn 





The seinen 
Stallion Service Record 


the °° Handy’ 
100 mares u 





wher needs 
anks for 














vagy sites nient 1 
4 P ted « lin 
c nd in cl loth covers t fi 
the pocket. Price 75c each. postpaid e+ Beane 
all orders to W ALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, Lowa. 
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HORSES. 
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Big, Heavy Boned, Imp. Stallions 





Percherons, Belgians, 
Shires, German Coach 
and Hackneys 


We } the year nan v8 
high fad Racekoae and de an stallions t 
any other firm in th 


sell out 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, fa. 


ime of ‘ar more 


lited State We hever 


| 
| 




















BELGIAN EMPO 


150 Head Stallions Mares and Colts | 44 





RIUM OF AMERICA 











Including a Few Choice Young 


PERCHERONS 











Sixty head imported Oct., 1912. 
1915, making this the best and largest 
found anywhere in America. The sup 
You will at all times find a large and 
You will be delighted at the Belgian 
when here. T can satisfy you in os 
browns, sorrels and roans, 

lowa City, then *phone me to a 


blacks, 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 





Another large importation arrived March 


collection of Belgian draft horses to be 
ply on hand never allowed to run low. 
chi selection from which to choose. 
horse show to which you will be treated 
ice—I can satisfy you in quality—bays, 


ice 


rt on the train, come to Cedar Rapids or 
you 
hour from Cedar Rapids and from lowa City. 


at Car Line; 
r¢ ady. 


FAIRFAX, IOWA 


the Electrie 


car every 
Catalogue 








Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Are as Familiar a 


Present stock unsurpassed by any = 
substance, 


action, 
breeding. 


itors 
style 


for quality, 
or fashionable 


PRICES VERY MODERATE 


size, 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


By far the oldest and largest Clydesdale 
y 


importers in the United States, and the o 
firm in the west owning an Internatio 
champion. 


s a Household Word 


only 
7 
nal 














These are the ton to 2200 Ib. 


4000 bs, 


34 Miles North of Town 
Bell Phone 333,222 





— Good Percheron Stallions for Sale 


Coming 3 Years Old, $700 to $1,000 
kind. 


Priced to sell. Don’t write 


Two pair of mares, one team weight 
, but wire us when to meet you. - 


WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 











} come and see 














1 HAVE SOLD 146 HEAD OF STALLIONS, MARES AND JACKS 


, and am so anxious Lo disp 


. but come now. 


W. L DecLow, 


Cedar Rapids Jack and Stallion Importing Farm, 


and have 74 heac 


to sell before th 
together of freshly Jae 





dec stor 


e se 


1 more 


a- 


) 
kK 


ne 
rgreatest bargains ever offered in breeding stock. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 








AUCTION SERS. 


—e 


Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


We solicit your patronage. 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 





Reasonable terms. 


IRWIN, IOWA 








Learn Auctioneering | 


len t wi 

investec catalog o e the 

Greatest f ioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES. Pres. 

2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


day “for: World's 





Schou 





ins 





e ceria Auctioneer. A)s0 
aT Au on School] largest and b 
lay for free catalog or sale dates 





wr ite. tod 














J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


‘Missouri Auction School 


| in world. Actual practice given in selling 

| of peouerey, and students furnished set of 

| free, written by instructors 

| Ww B ( ARPENTER Pres 

} 14th and Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo 
A S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, |OWA 








HUTCHINSON. KAS. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 





| All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 


JOHN D. SNYDER 








AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. MciILRATH~ 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctionee 





and breeder of registered horses, cattle and 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. anq . ORS 
abead. Write me when thinking of holding Ape apd 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing 
ing. Write for terms and dates. 


GEO.H.BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


—— 


4nd se}). 





idriselseist: HORNS. 


~~ BELLE VERNON ~ 


DAIRY SHORT- HORKS 


Duke of Glenside 36 3672 
er to Rose ot Glenside, r i 

nh one year, Our herd con 
descendants of the famous Kitty 
Catalog. Lesidence in town. 


H.L. COBB & SON, 





independe nee, nee, Ta, 


Wayside Farm Short- horns 


lg lass young bulls for salr 
Auc some er Pedigree Live Stock, 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 

°..M. F. CERWINSKE, ago ge 

Farm Between Rockford and Ru 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest bree. 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
Farm one mile from town 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, 








lowa 





lowa 


COUNTRYMAN FARM SHORT-HORNS 


Home of White Hall Chief by White Hall 8p). 
tan and out of Imp. Scottish Maid. Ten young 
bulls for sale, sired by White Hall oer 
Mine and the grand breeding bull, La oT, Willy 
your wants, or better come and see. J. A. COUNTRYMAN & SON, Ro hell, 


Bulls at the Pike Timber Stock Farm 


Two red Scotch and Scotch topped Young Marys— 
both good—11 and 12 months old, and one 11 monthe 
old pure Scotch Lancaster bull—an outstanding 
good one 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


Sunny Slope Short~horns 


Challenger 337833 beads theberd. All 


reserved for my sale, June ith. 
Aledo, Ill, 


J. M. BAY, 
Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bullse—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Comeand see them. 
JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade. Lowa 























ABERDEEN-ANGUTUS. 


BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, tll. 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year 
ing anda B lack Cap son of Black Woodlawn. 


P. J. LEAHY, — Williamsburg, lowa 


TEN HEAD OF 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


from 9 to 12 months old 
sired by champions and sons of champions, for 
at reasonable prices. Come and see them on 
SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
W. B. SEELEY. Prop. 














sale 





We are offering a superior 
lot of bulls of best breed- 
ng. Am prici ng them to 





suit the man with the oes her Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Idea! of Stranden 28158 and we 
offering iol and heifers bred tohim. We invite in 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia 


The Angus Bull, Patmus 158677, for Sale 


A Pride 13 months old sired by the 2200 Ib, Black 
rd Dan. Is avery attractive bull, one that w 4 

























ve classed by good judges as a herd header. 
Pri rery conservative. 
CHAS. McMILLIN, Lohrville, Iowa 
Oak Glen Angus 
Herd headed by the 2100 1b. Erica bull, Ex. 11 595 
i ion by northern Iowa's ng fairs in191.. A 
ig bulls for sal e, ir r 2 two-year- 1s. 


ind! vide 1als, popular fan reasonable pr 
W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont. Lowa 





AY ciisddin ee 


~ REGISTERED AYRSHIRE E CATTLE 


for sale. both se xes Two yearling bulls ready for !m- 
mediate use. . McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4 





Please mention this paper when writing 




















